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The Capture of Island No. 10. 


Tue capture of Island No. 10, the key of the Mississippi 
river, together withits garrison and the supporting rebel 
army on the mainland opposite, with all their gunboats, 
transports, floating batteries, artillery, small arms, equipage 
and supplies, by Com. Foote and Gen. Pope, is one of the 
most important and brilliant achievements of the war. 
When the rebels evacuated their stronghold at Columbus, 
they took up their position, one portion at New Madrid, 
another portion om the left bank of the Mississippi river, 
opposite Island No. 10, and a large body on the island itself, 
which had been for months in process of fortification. To 
this point was transferred most of the heavy artillery re- 
moved from Columbus, and here, in what the rebel engineer 
vauntingly designated the ‘Gibraltar of the Mississippi 
Valley,” the rebel commanders made their final stand, con- 
fident in the strength of their position, and conscious that 
unless the National flotilla was effectually stopped here, the 
command and control of the river would be gone for ever, 
and Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans be speedily and 
successively occupied by the National forces. 

Their plans, however, were destined to be defeated, and 
their hopes and anticipations frustrated by the perseverance, 
skill and bravery of the National forces. Gen. Pope, by a 
brilliant manoeuvre, reached New Madrid in tlre rear of the 
rebel position, dislodged the enemy, turned his own guns 
against him, and by establishing batteries below, effectually 
blockaded him from that direction, while Com. Foote, with 
his gun and mortar boats, came down on him from above. 
Thus cut off and hemmed in, the enemy’s position became a 
critical one; but still powerful in his works, and with the 
final alternative of a retreat overland, he nevertheless main- 
tained a difficult attitude, and evinced a determination to 
hold his ground until Gens. Johnston and Beauregard could 
consolidate their forces in the South-West. By restraining 
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Com. Foote, he enabled those commanders to withdraw the 
garrisons from the river towns, and bring them to bear 
on the column j und Buell for a grand cou) 


of-Gens. Grant 


Gen. Pope could cut off the on'y avenue of retreit left to 








the rebels. but to do so he must cross the swollen and angry 
river, li of batteries built on the othershorc. But he 
lacked transports to carry his men, as well as gunboats to 
protect thei ling. The question of rebel endurance was 
mcasured by precisely these conditions. "It was then that 
Norther wity, skill and patience was called into requi- 
Bi fohing advantage of the high water in the river, 
ai il bayous of the country on its ri 

& a canal was laboriously cut around the island, regain- 
i New Madrid. Through this transports 
pa Pope, and kept carefully concealed behind 
thi uthae Foote’s mortars and rifled guns kept 
up Luc form of a bombardment, but only as an annoyance to 
thi vmask of the other operations. Finaliy, the 
n il of the transports is joyfully announced 
by ( Vo ud on the same night, under the cover of 


darkness @ybesorm, one of the ganboats is or lered to run 
p the PebePMatterics. to act as convoy for the trausports. 
The Carondclet i elected for this hazardous enterprise, 

banked, h 


anil wi midnight, with her fires r lights, extin- 
z 1, her men below, she ents loose from her moorings 
and drifts down with the current into the very jaws of the 


re) teri ‘Cannon in front of her, cannon to right 
of her, cannon to left of her’—one human being alone, her 
gn t commander, on her iron deck. She passes the first 


battery and runs under the guns of the second, when a 
broad glare of lightning reveals her to the astonished senti- 
nels. ‘The alarm spreads on both shores, the batteries are 
hastily manned, and then commences a cannonade more 
furious than was eveyg before opened on a single vessel, since 
cannou were kn Wit men. The fires are unbanked, the 
machinery lendag@S aid to the current, and the brave Caron- 
delet, disdainfig reply, dashes like a racehorse past the 
Nautag batteries, defying their aim, and sweeping on un- | 
hort among the shot and shell which hiss and hurtle through 
the air around her. At last she gets beyond range, and | 
sounds a shrill note of triumph, which is drowned by the 
cheers of Pope's expectant army as she rounds up before 
New Madrid! 

Early the next morning she commences the work of clear- 
ing the opposite shore of the river of the minor rebel bat- 
terics. At night she is joined by the gunboat Pittsburg, 
which also runs the perilous gauntlet past the doomed 
island, and on the morning of April 7th Gen. Pope throws a 
large part of his force across the river, which marches 
rapidly to the cnemy’s rear. And now, hemmed in on all 
sides, cnt off from his supplies, with no hope of assistance, 
and no possibillty of escape, the garrison of the island 
surrenders to Com. Foote, and the army on the mainland 
yields, in detail, to the officers of Gen. Pope’s division. 
The victory is complete, yet achieved without the loss of a 
singtéman! ‘The events of war are too often measured by 
the sad cnamerations of killed and wounded; but whefe, 
in the whole history of this country, or of modern warfarey| 
can we point to results so grand achieved withdut blood- 
shed? Let ustabulate them: 

Eleven claborate fortifications, irrespective of minor bat- 
terics. i 

One hundred heavy runs. 

Vhirty Pleces of field artillery. 

Fivethousand rank and file prisoners. 

One Major-Gencral prisoner. 

Th vet Brizadicr-Generals. 

Siz thougand stand of arms. 

Miftyssizthousand gpolil shot, besides other ammunition, 
Shiclls, cartridges, ete. 

Src steam transports. 

7/'wo gunboats. 

One floating battery of 16 heavy ‘guns. , : 

In this cnumeration we*omit equipage, wagons, horses, 
tents and supplies of war of all kinds. Indeed, in respect of 
soils and trophies of war, this glorious victory yields to the 
National arms an aggregate exceeding that of Mill Spring, 
Donelson and Henry combined. The loss of these munitions, 
more evyenthan the loss of men, must inflict a damage on the 
rebels impossible to be repaired, and must go far to secure 
their speedy expulsion from the Mississippi Valley. Honor 
to the patience, the intelligence and the skill, not less than 
the bravery and devotion of Com. Foote and Gen. Pope! 

The principal details of these events are given in the sub- 
joined OMicial Reports of Com. Foote and Gen. Pope, which 
are models of military composition : 

Official Report of Com. Foote. 
U. 8. Frac STEAMER Benton, orr ISLAND No. 10, 
é arch SU, 1562. } 

Sin—You will ayail yourself of the first fog or rainy night, and drift 
your steamer down past the batteries on the ‘Tennessce sliore and Island 
No. 10, until you reach New Madrid, I assign you this service, ns it is 
vitally important to the capture of this place that a gunboat should be at | 
New Madrid tor the purpose of covering Gen. Pope’s army while. he 
crosses that point to the opposite or Tennessee side o1 the river, that he 
my move his army up to Island No, 10, and attack the rebels in rear 
while we attack them in front. Should you succeed in reaching Gen. | 
Pope, you-will confer with him and adopt his suggestions so far as your 
superior knowledge of what your boat will perform will enable you to 
do, for the purpose of protecting his force while crossing the river. 


You will also, if you have coal, and the current of the river will permit, | 
stoam up the river when thearmy moves, for the purpose of attacking | 





* their fortifications, Still, you will act cautiously here, as your own will | 


be the only boat below. You will ure or destroy the rebel steamer | 
Grampus and the transports, if poesible, between this place and Islend 
No. 16, at such time as will not embarrass you in placing yourself in | 
communication with Gen, Pope at the earliest possible times er leaving | 
this place. On this delicate aud somewh ‘t hazardous cervice I arsigu | 
you. TI wuet —— on you the importance of keeping your lights ec- 
ereted in the hold or put out; keeping your officers and men from speak 
ing at all when passing the forts abovea whisper, and then only on duty, 
and of using every other precaution to prevent the rebels suspecting 
that you are dropping below their batteries. If you successfully per- | 
form this duty assigned you, which you so willingly undertake, it will | 
reilcet the highest it vpon you and all belonging to your vessel; | 
and I doubt not but the Government will fully appreciate and reward | 
you for a service which, T trust, will enabie the army to cross the river 
nnd make a suceessful attack in the rear while we storm the batterics in 
front of this stronghold of the rebels. Commending you and all who 
compose your command to the care and protection of God, who rulcs 
the world and commands all things, I am, "77 reepectfu 
A. H. FOOTE 


lly, 
Flag Officer. 
Commander H. Walke, Commanding Carondelet.. ‘ —— | 
P.8. Should you meet with disasteryou will, as a last resort, destroy 
the steam machinery, and if potsible escape, set fire to your gunboat or 
sink her, and prevent hcr falling into the hands of the rebels. 
A, ULF 


| advance, exhibited unusual vigor and courage, and had the satisfaction 





Gem. Tepe’s Ciiciel licposi. 








. ’ 
3 EMivTic I yf 
NI M Arril } 
} ( eral IT. WV". la 
I} lar the peninsula gppceite I 
id hich I am indctied to Gen, bebuyler ‘ 
by Col. d n’ incer Regiment, and i eters we ug 
if hont tof the (ih. The henyy bi rie Ihedih 
! yw Vipte ile comple y commanced ihe Be point 
eronnd on the ‘Lennessee shore, entirely cutting cif the enem re 
water; his retreat by lind hzs 1 r been possil thi h th 
oh dsc “ . , of 43 . ° 
On the night of the 4th, Capt, Walke, of the navy, ran th nemy 
batteric# at island No. 40, with the twat C rondeiet, and rep wrted to 
ine bere, Oa ihe nightor the 6th, the gunboat Pittsburg also rau th 





blockade). Our trangdports were brought into the river irom the bayou 
where they had been kept concealed, at duylight on the 7ih, and Painue’s 
Division loaded. The canal hes been a prodigiously laborious work. It 


wus twelve miles long, #ix miles of which wer through heavy timber 





which hed tobe sawed off by hand, four fect under water. : 
the encwsy has lined the opposite shore with bdticrics, extending 
from Islani No. lv to Tiptouville, Merriweather Landing, to prevent 
he pussage of the river by thisarmy. 
J dire ipt. Walke to run down with the two gunboats at day- 
light, on the 7th, to a point selected for crossing, au 
euecni performed the service gall 





a bateri near it. Me 
here bear t imeony to the thorouvh aud brilliant mauncr in wih 
offi er discharged i utieg With me, and to the hearty and 
arnest zeal with which, at all card ted with me, 


" he co-oper 
As svon as ! gunied me, tle bouts containing Paine Division 


moved out from the ian 
of this wile, furious r ver by 
nijivent spectacles J ever witness 
al) the forces designed to cross the 
aeciucut, 

A oon £8 We coramenced to cross, the cnemy begin to evacuate 
Teland No. 10, aud his batteries along the shore, The divisions were 
pushed forward to Tiptonville as fast ag they landed, Paine’s leading 
The enemy was driven before him, and although they made sever 
attempts to form in line of battle aud imake a stand, Paine did not on 
deploy his columus. ‘The encmy was pushed all night vigorously, until 
at four o’clock, A. M., he was driven back upon the swamps and forced 
to surrender. ; 

Three Generals, seven Colonels, seven regiments, several battalions 






Without delay er 


of infuntry, tive companics of artillery, over one hundred heavy siege- | 


puns, twenty-four pieces of field artillery, an immense quantity of am- 
munition and supplies, several thousand stand of small arms, a great 
number of tents, horses, wagons, ete., cte., have fallen into our hauds, 

tefore abandoning Island No. 10, the enc my sunk the gunboat Gram- 
pus and pix of his transports. 
have ready for service in a few days. The famous floating battery was 
senttled and turned adrift with all her guns aboard: she was captured 
and run aground in shoal water by our forces at New Madrid. 

Our sucecss is complete und overwhciming. Our troops, as I 
expected, behaved gloriously. I will in my full report endeavor to do 
full justice to all. Brig. Gens, Paine, Stanley and Hamilton crossed 
the io and conducted their divisions with untiring activity and skill. 
I xm especially indebted to them. Gen, Paine, fortunate in having the 


to reeciye the surrender of the enemy, Of Col, Bissell, of the Engineer | 
regiment, I can hardly say too mugh. Full of resources, ——s and 


| determined, he labored night and = and completed a work which will | 


be a monument of enterprise and skil | 
We have crossed this great river with a large army, the banks of | 
Which were lined with batteries of the enemy to oppose our passage; 
have pursued and captured all his forces and material of war, and have 
n_t lost a man, nor met an accident, 
JOHN POPE, Major-General. 


Congratulatory Letter of the Secretary of the Navy to 
Commodore Foote. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, April 9, 1862. 
Flag Officer A. H. Foote, Commanding Gunboats on Western Waters: 

Sir—A nation’s thanks are due you and the brave officers and men 
of the flotillaen the Mississippi, whose labors and gallantry at Island 
No. 10, whieh surrendered “to you yesterday, have for weeks been 
watched with intense interest, Your triumph is not the less appreciated 
because it- was protracted and finally bloodless. ; 

To that Being who has protected you through so many perils and 
carried you Onward to successive victories, be the praise for His conti- | 
nued goodness to our country, and especially for this last great success 
of our arms. 

Let the congratulations to yourself and your command be also ex- 


GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 


Price 6 cents per copy, or $3 per year, 

Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
cents, or 75 cents per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Yllustrirte Zeitung, or German Tllustrated 
Newspaper. Vublished Weekly. Brice 6 cents, or $3 per year, 
Frank Leslic’s Monthly and Gazette of Fashion. 

“cents, or $3 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War of 1861; 
Descriptive, Statistical and Documentary. Edited by the 
Hon, E. G. Squier, late U.S. Minister to Central America, Price 

@ *5 cents per number. 


Frank Leslie’s War Chart. Price 25 cents, This splendid sheet 
(33 by 46 inches) contains a chart of all the present Operations 
agninst the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 
surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Union 
Army. 


Frank Leslic’s War Maps. New edition. Price 6 cents, 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time, 


Prank Leslie’s Portrait Pictorial. TDrice6 cents. A Mammoth 
Broadsheet, containing Vortraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army and Navy. 


Frank Leslie's Pictorials of Unton Victories. Price 6 cents 
each, ‘These Pictorials are published shortly aiter the completion 
of the several operations now in progress to quash the Rebellion, 
There are now ready, 

No, |, FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON, Engravings on a 
Mammoth Sheet. 
No. 2. ROANOKE, 
lowed by others. 


Published Monthly, Price 6 
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Another Proof of our Vast Circulation. 
Tum subjoined unsolicited letter from the Chief of Police 
of Boston affords the best eviderce of the extent of our 
circulation, and of the importance of our paper as a medium 
of communication with the public. Such facts speak louder 
than professions 





Orricr or tHe Crier or Po.tcer, 
BostQny April 9, 1862, 

Mr. Frank Lesitir—Owing to your publleatiop of my advertise- 
ment of the missing man, John Caldwell, with thé accompanying like- 
ness, he has been found in Cenada, This ig another proof, ust only of 
the wide circulation of your paper, but of 6 ngefulucss in identifying 
persons who, from whatever cause, become lost to their friends, or are 
I tuke pleasure in making this ac- 
knowledgment of the assistance you haye rendered in this case, and 
nam, very respectfully, yours, ete., 

J.L.C. AMEE, Chief of Police, 


Kuropean War on Republicanism. 
Tu war in which we are engaged, 2s we have already had 
occasion to say, is not alone a war for t!:c National integrity, 
the Constitution and the vindication of the laws, but for the 
very safety and permanence of Republican institutions. 
The eager haste with which the reactionary, absolutist and 
oligarchical powers of Europe haye seized on the oppor- 


tunity afforded by our troubles to extinguish the nationality 
of Sarco domingo, and to bring Mexico under a monarchy, 


® scheme by no means abandoned, but which includes 
Central America and the independent States of South 
America in its scope, are patent proofs of their conspiracy 
against Republican, or what they call ‘* Democratic” prin- 
ciples. It is true that England, France and Spain, the active 
parties in the new crusade against free institutions, have 
sufficient decency to endeavor to veil their purposes 
under pretexts of one kind and another; but the atrocity of 
their designs becomes only more apparent and odious from 
the dissimulation and hypocrisy by which they are accom- 
panied. The character of the highwayman is in no way 
improved by superadding the qualities of the swindler. 

A portion of our people are congratulating themselves on 
the disappearance of those porteuts of foreign intervention 
which fora while obscured our horizon, and not a few of 
them ascribe this result to the wise conduct of our diplo- 
macy. This is a superficial view. Our present exemption 
from danger from this source is due simply to those manifest- 
ations of National strength for which alone the Governments 
of Europe entertain respect; and the lofty ngtions, which 
they pharisaically claim for their pretended neutrality in 
respect to our affairs, are as false as those’ which they allege 
for interference in Mexico and clsewhere are shallow. 

Mr. Yancey was not far wrong when he stated, a few days 
ago, in New Orleans, that neither North nor South had 
friends in Europe; that both were hated alike, and that it 
was chiefly from fear of complications with the North, and 
an alleged detestation of Slavery, that Europe was kept 
from an active intervention—intervention not so much for 
the benefit of the South, as with the hope of rendering both 
sections impotent, and removing the great barrier to the 
accomplishment of their sinister designs on this continent, 
of which Santo Domingo and Mexico afford illustrations. 

The Paris correspondent of the Liverpool Mercury, allud- 
ing to the intrigues on foot for placing an Austrian prince 
on the throne of Mexico, intimates that dreams of placing 
a French prince on ‘the throne of Louisiana” haunt the 
Tuileries; and he then proceeds to report a significant con- 
versation, which, he aflirms, took place in the French Cham- 
bers, in which M. Granier de Cassagnac is alleged to have 
said, referring to the dispatches of our Secretary of 
State: ‘He talks well, no doubt, but our artillerymen 
and whenever we choose we can 
make an end of all these Republics, whose example is so 
perniciousin Europe.” And oun this story the correspondent 
** Democracy, 
beaten and circumvented in Europe, is evidently to be 
urrested in America before its progress there has rendered 
all monarchy insecure on this side of the Atlantic. The 
reaction is making immense strides here.” 

No one probably attaches much consequence to these 
utterances of a correspondent, who no doubt is a very in- 
ignificant person in himself, but they are the straws drifting 
on the current of European opinion, and show its dire@ion. 
equally significant, if not intrinsically more important, is 
the language of the London 7imes. It says: ‘‘ This ts an 
age of reaction, for which Democracy has to thank itself. 
Phe Dictator, the Emperor, or the King is everywhere super- 
seding the fasces of the Consul or the paper scheme cf the 
Lawgiver.” 

In the pervading hostility to us as a National exemplar of 
Republicanism, it might be supposed, England would be the 
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last to share. But her governins haiet 3; cordially 
as the worst reactionisis of the Continent; and among those 
clussces of her people, whose corresponding classes in other 


European countrics are our friends from principle and sym- 
pithy, there exists a selfishness jealous of our prosperity, and 


envy of our industrial and commercial crowth, which over- | 
ride all higher considerations, and make them the worst | 


as they certainly are the meanest of our cnemies. Their 
fe-ling itis which most frequently finds expression in the 
London Jimes, and which, in a late number of that paper, is 
formulized us follows: 

“It ig excusable if many on tis side take a selfish and perhaps nar- 
row view of the question, and feel relieved at the prospect of the Union 
breaking up. As the Americans have been appealing now for half a 
cerury to their overpowering numbers, their physical resourees, their 
compact organizations, their irresistible strength and their ‘*manifeet 
destiny, it is natural we shonid feel relieved to see the Impending 
avalanche breaking into harmless fragments.” 


The ‘* selfishness” and **narrowness” of English views of 


j 
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means that they are ‘a precious pair!” 


The Apotheosis of Ignorance ! 


Britisn ignorance of the United States, whether geographi- 
cal, historical or political, is equally abject and hopeless. It 
is not confined to illiterate cockneys, such as we generally 
sce in this country—where, by the way, they may always be 


| recognized by two things, an ‘‘ exasperation of the h’s” and 


> 


our affzirs are here not only admitted but pronounced “ ex- | 
cusable,” and are perfectly in keeping with the confession of | 


Exrl Malmesbury, in a recent debate in the House of Lords, 
onthe Paris Declaration regarding Privatcering, ete., that 


‘it a war broke out between the parties to that declaration, | 
he did not think that a great maritime country like England | 


would be bound by it—circumstances would be too strong 
for an adherence to it!” 7 


a noisy sympathy with the rebellion—but extends to cvery 
class, high and low. We had occasion, not long since, to 
notice a speech of the Earl of Shelburne, in the House of 
Lords, wherein he gravely informed that body that he could 
not see why the United States should except to the British 
recognition of the rebel States, when the American Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to recognize the independence of 
Hungary, at an early period in her insurrection! Nobody 
corrected this very intelligent Earl, whence it is to be in- 
ferred that the Lords generally were equally ignorant of 
the facts of history. 

The best exhibition of British ignorance, however, is in 
the last number of the London Quarterly Review, in which, 
certaluly, we might reasonably expect to find soiae degree 


| of intelligence and accuracy. In a review of our political 


If, after this, we repose faith in English honor, English | 


fricndship, er English treaties and conventions, we shall 
deserve all the evil consequences, which shall follow on our 
credulity, from her hate, her hypocrisy, her faithlessness, and 
her unscrupulous selfishness. 


A Precious Pair ! 
A prrson named Samuel Phillips Day, who, it seems, was 
jn this country daring the earlier months of the Rebellion, 
as 2 cor esponder for the London J/erald, has published a 
book under the tithe of ‘Down South,” a feeble, wishy- 


washy affair altogether, proving its author to be a very | 
Johuny Green, as well as an adept in drawing the long bow. | 
t 


Ifis cxperiences in Dixie were as extraordinary as those of 


the celebrated Arrowsmith, bat of a different kind. He saw | : ee : : , 
nothing there which was not absolutely heavenly—the men | "nec and absurdity, and this is one of them. So we print 


were all soldiers, statesmen and cavaliers, and the women 


divine creatures, with the charms of Venus, the graces of 
Diaini and the wisdom of Minerva. Even the negro slaves 


were elegantly dressed; aglow with jewels, and rolled abont | 


the streets in carriages —whether with outriders or not Mr. 
Day ucglects to informus. The lady slaves (us we presume 
he would translate the plain word ** wenches”), were dressed 
like ** London duchesses going to a ball,” from which descrip- 
tion, our readers, knowing the chaste elegance of Ethiopian 
tuste in dress, may infer the ‘ style” of the English aris- 
racy. ‘London duchesses,” we are bound to infer, on 
Myr. Day's authority, have a penchant for “ quict colors” in 
their cos umes; say, red and yellow, and wear gaudy ban- 
dannas on their heads instead of ‘‘ coronets” and * all that 
sort of thing.” We quote Day literally, but advise our 


liistory, it speaks of Alexander Hamilton as a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and the ‘“ ablest 
member of that body, a delegate from the State of Virginia.” 
It assizns, also, to the ‘ Morrill Tariff” an important in- 
fiuence in provoking secession, and speaks of it as having 
been enacted ‘‘in the yeay 1842,” whereas it was enacted 
only a year ago, and after the secession of South Carolina, 
and had as much to do with the “ provoking” Southern 
treason. as it had with raising the last typhoon in the China 
seas. But the best thing of all, and that which shows bet- 
ter thau anything else the fathomless stupidity of even the 
best writers for the English press, in all that relates to this 
country, is the sober statement in the Quarterly that we 


have cudeavored to tempt the rebels back, by the prospect | 


of seizing on Canada and sharing it with the South! There 
are some things absolutely sublime in their excess of igno- 


the paragraph from the Quarterly without further comment 
—merely anticipating the reader in the very natural inquiry, 
If the “leaders of British opinion” know so little, what 
must be the mental obscurity and obfuscation of the ordi- 
nary Bull? The Quarterly says, evidently believing that 


| Canada is a fine cotton and sugar growing region: é 


‘Tn the progress of the war there has been unmistakable evidence of 


| adesire to tempt the%South back by the prospect of the annexation uf 


Canada to the Union. It was conceived just possible that the Con- 
cderate States might be reconciled by the hope of sharing in such a prize, 
or, at all events, that a foreign war might have the effect of healing the 


; domestic quarrel,” 


readers, before proceeding, to prepare their handierchicfs, | 


to sop up thé sympathetic tears which will be sure to fall 
from their eyelids, over the hard lot of the British laborer, 
as compared with the beatific existence of the “ plantation 


niggcr:” 

‘On Sunday, June 8th, I took a drive with some friends. Judge of 
imy vurprise, reader, when T found almost the entire nezro population 
abroad; rome parading the thoroughfares, and others riding about in 
euri a! They were dressed go showily and so finely, and appeared 
890 hippy and contented, that I was voluntarily forced to excluim 
several times: 

‘Surcly these people are not slaves ?’ 


“Th response was: 


+ Cortainly they are,’ 

« Positively sume of the women wore lace shawls, and gold watches, 
and, «8 I then observed, ‘looked(only for their color) like London 
duchesses qoing to a ballp The men, too, were well attired—most of 


them in Lght elothes, and immaeulate shirts and collars, ornanented 
with gold studs; -watch-gauords and rlugs, ostentatiously displayed, 
aided in the completion of their toilets, reflected for ® moment on 


** With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red.’ 
“ The contrast was too painful to dwell upon. —~ trly conventional 
ideas of slavery, however, were quickly dissipated, just as returning 
consciousness, upon awaking from a dream, dissvlves the ‘ ungubstantia 


papeat i.” 
Mv. Day tells us of the deep-plety of the officers of the 





ND 





Snow.—The snow-fall during the past winter has been 
very heavy throughout Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Northern 
New York. In Veacham, Vt., the people for a long time used their 
ch uaber windows for doors, and the orchards were #0 buried that the 
tops of the trees appeared like bushes, the uppermost twigs only rising 
above the snow. One drift in Troy was tunnelled for a distance of over 


' 50 rods, and loads of hay, wood, ete., passed through, In Newport a 


large drift was excavated, 60 as to make a room 60 feet by 40, and 
14 teet high in the centre. In this room a festival was held, 180 ladies 


| and gentlemen being present. Two large tables were spread, and the 
| gnow palace was illuminated by 12 hanging lamps. 





Turn Cat OutT!—We have got at the secret cause of the 


| war at last! The London Dispatch has discovered it is all the doing of 


the Lloodthirsty barbarians of the North, who had deliberately made up 


| their minds to oppress the gentle Christians of the South, with a sinister 


purpose of practising the same regimen on E. rope, We quote the 
Dispatch: 

“ The real motives of the civil wa: are the continuance of the power 
of the North to tax the industry of the South, and the consolidation of 
a huge confederation to pwese every other power fromthe American 
continent, to enter into the politics of Lurope with a Republican propa- 


| ganda, and to bully the world.” 
the condition of British agriculjural laborers and London necdlewonen : | 


Southern ermy, who are*hever profane, and who always say | 


*, short prayer for the souls of the poor National troops 
Whom they are compelled to kill, before giving their fatal 
order to ‘iivel? “And of the deep determination which 
pervades even the tender hearts of the- feminine rebels, and 
converts them all into “Maids of Saragossa” and * Joans 
of Arc,” he gives us the following illustration, although we 
don't#ee why the “ theftall young lady” should pvint her 
revolver at an ehemy 30 miles away, unless, indeed, her 
weapon had a range almost equal to that of Mr. Day’s long- 
bow: ‘As the cars stopped at a station near Manassas I 
noticed a tall young lady, attired in black, silent and sombre- 
looking ag death, firmly grasping a revolver in her right 
hand, which was stretched out in the direction of the enemy, 
as if in deflance.” 


Mr. Day should travel witlr M. Maurice Sand, the young ; 


gentleman who is printing his observations and adventures 
in America, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and of whom we 
lave had occasion to speak in a late number of our paper. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Sand visited the Senate 
Chamber in Washington and saw, or rather says he saw, a 
tall Senator, in a yellow cotton paletot, ‘‘ with his hat firmly 
fixed on his head,” fiercely haranguing his brother Senators. 
We have now another instalment of the young Munehausen’s 
narrative, this time about New York, where, on Sunday, “he 


saw nothing but people stupetied or dead deunk since the 
morning, lying in the corners or-on the steps of the bar- 
rooms.” At the windows he suw only ‘soles of boot 

He saw ‘‘a dead horse left all night in Broa ,” and 
“the corpse of a druwned man left at the wharf, in th 
water” for the same space of time, “the boys amusing 


themselves with throwing stones at the dead man’s head, 
an laughing when they hit it.” 
Messrs. Day and Sand must have a gnblime faitii in the 





ignorance or credulity of their readers, as well as an unpre- 





EMANCIPATION IN THE District or CoLtumpis.—A Dill 
appropriating $1,000,000 for the compensation of the owners of slaves 
i. the District of Columbia, under the provisions of the bill Inaking the 
District free, has passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 93 to 
15. ‘Lhe objection to emancipation, that the proceeding is unconstitu. 
tional, is preposterous, In Section 8, Article 1 of the Constitution, it is 
declared that Congress has power 

fo cxercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particu. 
lur States and the acceptance of Congress, become th: seat of the Go- 
ramecnt of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the States in 
vhich the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals 
dockyards and other needful buildings; and to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the forégoing pow- 
ere,” etc., ete, 

J his being the case, nelther Virginia nor Maryland have the slightest 
rigit or excuse for opposiug the present law, either on constitutional 
grounds or under the decisions of the Federal courts, They are totally 
without the shadow or pretence for any interference. 





New Pianet Discoverrp.—A planet of the 13th magni- 

was discovered on the &th of March, near the star Beta Virginis, 

by Mr. H. P. Tuttle, of the Harvard and Cambridge University, This 

is the third which has been detected at the Observatory within the past 

year. The name Feronia has been selected by Mr. Safford and Dr. Peters 
for the asteroid which is the 72d now known. 





Mr. Tuackeray, it is reported, is about resigning the 
eliorsh'p of the Cornhill Magazine, for which he receives $20,000 
year. The cnly reason assigned for this is that he has been “ pestered 


| t » death” in lis editorial capacity “‘ with countless letters of abuse, 


advice, insult, pity and contempt. The mosquitoes sting the lion to 
death, and his editorial correspondence has affected Thackeray.” 





| 
| 





edented proclivity to lying. Par nobile fratrum, which| Harp oN THE VEN£RABLE PUBLIC FuNcTIONARY.—Mr. 


Arnold, Member of Congress from the Chicago District of Ilinois, 
publishes a letter addregsed to ex-President Buchanan, counselling the 


| ex-Public Functionary/to incorporate certain facts in bis forthcoming 





ScaLpinG.—Albert Pike, one of the rebel Generals at Pea | 
| nobly have the sailors of the United States done their duty, 


Ricge, and through whose influence the Indian auxiliaries were brought 
int» the field, lately wrote a letter to Gen. Curtis, enclosing a copy of an 
or¢er from himself to his Indian followers, reproving their cruelty, and 
expressing his horror of their practices. In this order he could not re- 
sis* making a lie implicative as follows: 
If the Indian allies of the Northern States continue it [ scalping) let 
tiation in kind be used, as to them alone and those wio with them 
} invade the Indian country and sanction it.” 
Cen, Curtis replied to Pike with dignified severity : 
‘ [ cannot expect Indian regiments to practise civilized warfare, and 
regret to see a resort to such belligerent elements tu this unfortunat 
‘The inputation in your order, of cruelty to prisoners and the u® 
of vavage ‘ allies’ on the part of the United States, is entirely gratuitou™ 
iui looks too much like an apology in excuse for what t i 
cor ecicace #0 strictly condemn,” 


your icttey au 


history of his Life and Times, not forgetting the following: 

‘* Be gure and give the entire correspondence between yourself, Cobb, 
Floy | and Thompson, as they were fleeing from the Government which 
they had robbed and betrayed to join the rebellion. You parted with 
them with so much regret, and paid so many complimentsin your letters 
of reply to their Peete, faut ot ch to their country, that it would be 
interesting to the people, ust at this time, to be reminded of the mutual 

“ J 


attachment and confidence which existed between you,” 





Timm CANAL AROUND IsLanp No. 10.—The official report of 
Gen, Pope states that this work, of which we furnished an illustration 
last \eek, through which the transports passed, and by means of which 


| Gen. Pope was enabled to get into the rebel rear—this work is 12 miles 


Jong, much of it being through heavy timber, which had to be sawed off 
by hand four feet under water. The idea of this great and laborious 
undertaking originated with Gen. Schuyler Hamilton, and the work was 
performed by Col. Bissell’s Missouri Engineer regiment. 





Tur War Censorsure.—The absurdity of the so-called 
censorship which th wiseacres of Washington have established over 
the press, in all that relates to the great army of the Potomac, is admir- 
ably illustrated by the following paragraph from the Fortress Monroe 
correspondence of the Philadelphia Inquirer : 

“A circular, issued by the rebels. was found by one of Gen. Hamilton’s 
Aide. The urport f t was a full Genesee of the present onward 
movement, with all the details; also Gen. Magruder’s lan »f defeating 
the Union programme. ‘I'he enemy must have received this information 
from a high source several weeks ago, or they could not have got the 
circular out 60 soon.” 





TueEre are no less than 37 rebellions recorded in English 
history between the time of William the Conqueror, A. D. 1069, and the 
Irish outbreak in 18038, Several others have sinceoccurred, The British 
forei7n wars have been incessant, and their expenses enormous, ‘That 
of tle American Revolution was $630,000,000, and the contest witl the 
first Napoleon cost $5,795,000,000, 

Tar War Anp SLAavery.—The Frederick Examiner, cf 
Maryland, chronicles the recent sale of families of slaves ow vicinity, 
worth $2,500, for $400, and remarks: ‘‘ We admonis the sympa- 
this rs with the rebellion in advance that this would be the consequence 
of tlhe crime and folly of secession; but they would not heed. We 
tell ‘em now that their acts have sealed the fate of the institution in 
Maryland.” Senator Henderson, of Missouri, in a recent speech in the 
Senste, declared that, in his opinion, the slave populstion of Missouri 
had been reduced by the rebellion from 115,000 to 50,000, 





S'MARPSHOOTERS.—Berdan’s Sharpshooters are giving 
good accounts of themaclves at Yorktown. “They hold an advanced po- 
sition under thre rebel batteries, from which they constantly harass the 
enemy. A head above the parapet becomes an instant mark for half a 
doze rifles, which at 1,000 yards distance rarely fail to hit their mark. 
Oue sharpshooter belonging to the California regiment has almost 
wholly prevented the rebels from using a large gun in an important po- 
sition, From a well-selected rifle pit he keeps a constant aim upon the 
gun, and hardly an attempt has been made for two days to fire it with. 
out the rebels losing one or two men from his deadly aim. 





Tnx Turxisu Batu.—A commendable, and we hope Tt 
may prove a successful, effort is making to domesticate thie Turkish Bath 
in this elty. A company has already been organized for the purpose. 
In London the Turkish Bath was introduced immediately after the close 
of the Crimean war, the British soldiers who used the baths iu Turkey 
having acquired a decided partiality for this method of sleanging the body. 
In a ‘Turkish bath the body is subjected to a moderate degre of heat in 
an atmosphere of more or less humidity, The first object is to excite 
pert piration, and the degree of heat necessarily varies in different indi- 
viduals; but the transition from a less to a more heated atmosphere is 
gradual, and the bather also gradually becomes acclimated, so that there 
is no feeling of oppression by those who know how to use the bath. 
In most cases, in eight or ten minutes the necessary degree of perspira- 
tion is produced, which, by the way, should never be checked by any 
current of air or sudden transition into a different atmosphere, nor 
should a single drop of wat-r be applied to the skin. The pores being 
sufficiently relaxed, the principal process of the bath begins, which is 
the application of a gentle friction to the surface of the skin, for which 
purpose a soft mitten of raw silk is used by the attendant, w'o gently 
rubs the whole surface of the body, thus causing the golid matter in the 
pores to exude in go substantial a form that no one who has the use of 
sight or fecling can doubt the removal of the deposits, Next water and 
soap are freely applied, and the process of the bathing ‘s completed. 
There is no feeling of exhaustion after a Turkish bath; on the contrary, 
the skin being relieved from all extraneous matter the person seems to 
inhale fresh life and vigor through every pore, and the whole body scema 
to Lave acquired new elasticity. And this proccss of cleansing is so 
tho ough that it does not ordinarily require to be repeated more than 
oneeamonth, The number of diseases for which the Turkish bath is 
recommended by professional men is so large that it would seem to be a 
general specific. “ There can be nodoubt,” observes an eminent English 
physician, ‘“ that its virtues are very great in all cases where there is a 
vitiated condition of the blood, arising from a languid condition of the 
skiu and circulation, or any specific poison lurking withia it.” 








THE LAST GUN OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


Wz» present to our readers to-day a picture of one of the 
greatest instances of patriotic devotion ever recorded in our 
own or any other nation’s history—the last broadside of the 
Cumberland. Amid the dying thunders of these memorable 
guns the noble vessel sank with her devoted crew, with the 
Stars and Stripes proudly waving above their heads—tri- 
umphant in death. 

At the recent meeting in the Academy of Music to do 
honor to the survivors of this unequal and glorious fignt, 
James Marlow, one of the crew of the Cumberland, who 
sank with her, but who was rescued afterwards, gave the 
following graphic account of that exciting minute. 

He said that the shots of the Congress or Cumberland had 
no more effect upon the Merrimac than if they had been so 
many peas or apples. But if they could have kept the Mer- 


| rimac off, she never could have sunk the Cumberland. They 


had then nothing to do but stand and fight and die like men. 
When Buchanan asked their commander, Lieut Morris, 
‘*Will you surrender the ship?” ‘ Never,” said Morris, 
‘‘never will we surrender the ship.” He backed his infernal 
machine off again and the Cumberland fired as rapidly as 
she could, but the Merrimac ran her steel prow in again ; 
and Buchanan asked Lieut, Morris again, calling him by 
name, ‘* Mr. Morris, will you surrender that ship?” ‘‘ Never,” 
said Morris, ‘‘sink her.” The sailors only did their duty, 
and hoped they would always do the same. 

To this simple statement every true man will add—that 


and say of these heroic men, in the language of our histo- 
rian, Bancroft, ‘These men are entitled to our gratitude, 
and to the gratitude of every one who is in favor of the 
liberty of mankind. Yes, my men, you are the champions 
of humanity. You are the champions of the great cause of 
the people. You are the champions of this Republic, and 
your names shall be imperishable. Your glory shall never 
fade, for our country, is itto die? The greatest invention 
ol the eighteenth centary was a Republic founded on the 
; rinciple of the People’s rights and the equality of all men. 
Is that Republic to perish? No, my men; you have proved 
that it cannot perish,” ' 
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Blockading Ships. 


Fort Macon. 


Rebel Barque Cecil on Fire. 


Rebel Ships Alliance and Gondar detained by Blockade. 


Beaufort. 
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THE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—BEAUTORT, FORT MACON AND MOREHEAD CITY, FROM THE BALCONY OF THE MACCN HOUSE, MOREHEAD CITY.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SCHELL.-—SEE PAGE 3%. 
> 





THE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—VIEW OF THE CITY OF NEWBERNE, CAPTURED BY THE NATIONAL FORCES UNDER GEN. BURNSIDE, MARCH 14, FROM THE RAILROAD EMBANKMENT ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE RIVER NEUSE—PASSAGE OF TROOPS.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SCHELL. 
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LIEUT.-COL. F. J. HERRON, 9TH IOWA INFANTRY.—SEE PAGE 390. 


CAMP DOUGLAS, CHICAGO. 


At the commencement of the presént rebellion a camp of instruc- 
tion was formed near Chicago, which, in honor of the ‘‘ Little Giant,” 
wis called Camp Douglas. Here many of our Western regiments 
were drilled to that state of efficiency which has borne such glorious 
fruits as the victories of Fort Donelson and Pittsburg Landing. It 
has since been converted into a prison for our rebel prisoners, of 
which there are above 8,000 now assembled. They are chiefly 
Alabamians, Mississippians and Texans. There are but few Ken- 
tuckians and Tennesseans. 








F. MUNSON, OF CHICAGO, THE VOLUNTEER NURSE. 


Ovr readers will doubtless remember the noble and self-denying 
conduct of several of our Chicago citizens, who volunteered to 
nurse the sick and wounded soldiers on board the City of Memphis 
on their way from Fort Donelson to Mound City. There were 150 
of these gallant and helpless sufferers, and only six benevolent men 
to wait upon them. Mr. Andrews, a respected surgeon of Clicago, 
bore grateful testimony to the invaluable services of these gentle- 
hearted men. Conspicuous among them was Mr. F. Munson, a book- 
seller_of Chicago, whose portrait we have the pleasure of pre- 
sentiffy to our readers. We take this opportunity of expressing our 
obligations to Mr. Munson for the sketch of the Torpedo which 
appeared in our paper for April 5, and also of Camp Douglas, 
Chicago, in our present number. 
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F MUNSON, Ex) , OF CHICAGU, VULUNTEZER NURSE ON BOARDT Tuk STEAMER 
CITY OF MEMPIIS, 
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FREAK OF A SHOT, IN THE CABIN OF COM. FOOTE’S FLAG-SHIP BENTON, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Tus shot (C4 pounds), from the rebel batteries at Island No. 10, penctrated the roof of the Denton, entered the cabin of 


Com. Foote, rebounded from the floor to the ceiling, and 
remained. The course of the shot is indicated by the dotted 


LIEUT.-COL. F. J. HERRON, NINTH IOWA INFANTRY. 


Wr present our readers to-day with an cxcellent likeness of 
Licut.-Col. F. J. Herron, 9th Iowa infantry. who led the brilliant 
infontry charge at the battle of Pea Ridge. Col. Herron is 1 Penn- 
ylvenian by birth, anda son of Col. John Herron, of Pittsburg, a 
r ntleman well known in Western Pennsylvania. For the last six 
years he has resided at Dubuque, Iowa, where he was extensively 
cu taged in business. In 1858 he took great interest in the organi- 
ration of a military company, known as the Governor’s Grays, a 
company that throughout the North-West stood only second to Ells- 
worth’s celebrated Zouaves, Col, Herron was Captain of this com- 
when the present rebellion broke out, and in December of 1860, 
vote of the company, their services were tendered Hon. James 
I] it, then Secretary of War. Immediately on the call of the Presi- 
de.t for troops, Capt. Herron filled up his company, and moved to 
the rendezvous, being the first company in the State that responded. 
part of the renowned 1st Iowa he went through Missouri in the 

it campaign, under Gen, Lyon, participating in the skirmishes at 
Forsyth, Dug Springs, McCullough’s Store, and finally at the 
bloody battle of Wilson’s Creek. For his conduct on that occasion 
he reerived special mention in the official report of Gen. Sturgis. 
Aftcr his return to lowa from the three months’ service he was at 
ce appointed to his present position, and again took the field. He 

wis Conspicuous in several skirmishes, in the chase after Price, and 
led his regiment in the fight at Pea Ridge, his Colonel (Vandever) 
commanding a brigade, While leading his regiment on the even.ng 
of the second day’s fight, his horse was killed by a cannon ball, the 
me shot breaking his leg at the ankle. For an hour after he fell 
olf his horse, limping along on his broken leg, he gallantly led his 
men almost to the enemy’s batteries. Here, while cheering them 
on, he was completely surrounded, and, after making a desperate re- 
sistance, was taken prisoner. Gen. Van Dorn carried him to Van 
Duren, but by prompt action Gen, Curtis secured his exchange in 
15 days, for Col. Louis Hebert of the 3d Louisiana volunteers. Col. 
ilerron is at present in St. Louis, under charge of a skilful surgeon. 
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LSLAND NO. 10.-INCIDENTS DURING THE SIEGE. 


In our last paper we gave'a most intcresting picture, reprc- | 


senting the manner in which the Terry was cugincered 
through an almost forgotten bayou, from the Mississippi 
near Island No. 10 toNew Madrid. For prudential reasons 
we were compelled to withhold a description of that most 
remarkable undertaking. The surrender of that rebel 
stronghold enables us to des¢ribe more at full what cur 
Artist so graphically depicted. - 
Getting through the Bayou at New Madrid. 

Col. Bissell stated that he could by hand labor get steam- 
boats and flatboats through the woods and bayous, and by 
that means land our forces nearly opposite New Madrid, 
and take all the enemy’s works in the rear. Gen. Pope at 
once gave him a carte blanche, and he sent to Cairo for four 
steamboats, six flats, and such guns as could be spared. 
‘They sent four steamers, with the barges, a quantity of 
lumber, etc., and one 68-inch columbiad and three 82-pound- 
ers. Tools we did not need, for the regiment carrics every- 
thing, from the heaviest ropes and screws down to fine stecl 
drills for unspiking guns. 

Our route is about 12 miles long, of which two miles were 
through thick timber, and the remaining ten through nar- 
row, crooked bayous grown up full of brush and smal! trees. 
We have cut our way right through, the track being 50 fect 
wide, in which 80 feet are required for the hulls of the boats. 
The timber is cut four feet below the surface of the water. 
In «ne short stretch we cut 75 trees thus deep, not one less 
than two feet through. The machines were rigged from 
rafis and our lowest flats, and worked each by about 20 men. 

In the first place, three large launches went ahead to cut 
ont and push out of the track the underbrush aud driftwood; 
then the rafts followed on which were the men who cut down 
aud cut off the trees; then the saws, then two large barges, 
then one of the steamboats. Very large lines were pro- 


vided to run from the capstan of the steamboats and hau! | 


out by snatch-blocks what the men could not handie. Then 
liowed the rest of the fleet, men being engaged all th« 
me converting the flat boats into floating batteries. From 
the river to the levee the distance is about 500 feet; here 
the water was shallow and the route full of stumps; it too! 
one whole day to pass this—then the cut in the levee. 

Here the fal) was over two feet, and the rush of water wa 
trenmndous. The largest boat was dropped through with 
five lines out ahead. Then a cornficld overtlowed from a 
cut in the Jevee. Here was something of a channel cut by 
he swift water, and we got along well nearly a quarter of 
a mile to the woods; here was the labor—two straich 
long miles to the nearest point inthe bayou. This it took 
cight days to get through. 
bayou, then St. 
New Madrid. 

Iv you have never seen a Southern swamp yeu hav 
idea how thick it is; aNew York elnsw 
It sometimes took 20 men a whole day to 
sunken tree across the bayou. Such 2 pla th 


. 4 








sissippi at 


Then W ilson’s bayou, then East | 
John’s bayou, which empties into the Mis- | 








then fell on the Commodorc’: 
lines. 


riting-desk, where it quietly 


eae, ap none of the rafts or flats could get by, and all had 
to wait. 

The water, after we got into the woods, was about six 
feet deep, with a gentle current setting across the peninsula. 
In the East bayou the current was tremendous, and the boats 
had to be checked down with heavy head lines. Here we 
found some obstructions, caused by drift heaps, but cutting 
off one or two logs would start all down the current. 


Tho Carondelet Running the Gruntlet. 

When Col. Bissell had got the Terry, the Trio, the Hetty 
Gilmour and two other boats nearly through the bayous, he 
found tite enemy had stolen a march upon him and put him 
in check, for immediately opposite the mouth of the bayou 
they had erccted a battery, and had also anchored their iron 
vessel the Grampus to annihilate our boats as they emerged 
from the bayou. The correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Cazette thus describes the scene that ensued: 

‘* A conference of officers was held on Thursday night, at 
which it was decided that one of the gunboats must run the 
blockade. It isa matter of credit, and finely reflecting the 
gallantry of our officers, that each of them claimed the honor. 
The Carondelet, however, being the fastest, to her was 
awarded the performance of this hazardous and desperate 
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our om fer firing a single voll ! uns thus 
disabled we o1 10-inch columbiad, nderand 
‘ ‘The expedition was a pe The 

\ r the ce and of 1s1, M i ison of 

j Who a itted | mself ss cclat.”” 
Q Art adds that the boats’ erev boi marines and 
int armed ¢ with pistols and sabre 


MORCHEAD CITY, FORT MACON AND 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


n. Burnside had 
cd to proceed to Beaufort and Morciead 
then to reduce Fort Macon, the guns of which lad pro 
the pirate Nashville, and from which she had cscaped to 


prey on our commerce. 


| WuEn G 


established ordcr in Newb 
he 1 {.. 5] ‘ 





Beaufort. 

This city is situated at the mouth of Newport river. and 

is famous as possessing the finest harbor on the South 
| Atlantic seaboard, and is the casternterminus of the Atlantic 
j and North Carolina railroad. Its population is about 8,000. 
| It is distant from Raleigh, the capital of the State, 1¢8 1 


ics 


| by the turnpike road, and 143 miles by the railrood, in an 
cast-south-custerly direction. The town is 11 miles n 


the 
west of Cape Lookout. The harbor is accessible by s!eam- 
boats from Aibemarle Sound. The town had considerable 
trade previous to the rebellion, particularly in turpentine, 
rosin and other products of the pine, with which the State 
abounds. A lighthouse had been erected by the Uni 
States Government on the point at Cape Lookout, but 

light was extinguished by the rebels. To show soincihi 
of the trade of the place, the records of 1°52 state that th 
shipping of the district to June 30 amounted to en vegre 
gate burthen of 776 tons registered, and nearly 2,000 tons 
enrolled and liceused. During that year four schooners, 
With a burthen of 460 tons, were built at this port. The 
town of Beaufort contains, besides the county buildings, 
several seminarics and one or two churches. In the 
neighborhood of Beaufort are good fisheries, herring and 
shad being abundant. The county in which Reaufort is lo- 
cated contains about 450 square miles, and is situated inthe 
south-eastern part of the State. Part of the county borders 
on the Atlantic Ocegn and part on Pa:nlico Sound, the other 
borders being inland. Itis intersected by the Newportriver, 
on which Beaufort is located, and partly separated from tle 
sea by long, narrow islands of sand, etc., on one of which is 
Cape Lookout, and on another Fort Macon. The surfice of 





Ouse 


the county is level, and much of it is covered by swamps 
and forests of pitch pine. It was formed in the year 1729, 
and derived its name from Sir George Carteret, one of the 


counts er. 


proprietors of the land. ‘fhe population of the ae 
cording to the census of 1850, was 6,805, and thus divided: 


White population....cccccccesseesees seeeseceeeeees BK, 

PGC BOQTOCHe cc ccccccccccccccscccccecscedtecccccccs iv 

BIRVEB ec cc ccccscovioccccoccccsopecocceas Dé0s0srevere 1,4 
Totals scrccccccceccocs bcegneesowed Te deccccecccsoce 6,503 


These had a Federal representativegpOpulation of 6,208, 
and at the before-mentioned date there were in the county 
729 whites over the age of 20 who could not read or write, 
12 insane, 10 blind, 6 deaf and dumB, and G idietic. 

’ 3 
Fort Macon, 

Fort Macon is situated on a bluff on Bogue’s Bank, one 

mile and three-quarters from the town. It commands fhe 








enterprise. Capt. Walke announced the fact to his men, 
spoke of the dangers attendant upon running the gauntlet | 
of three batteries, and told them that there was a chance of | 
all of them going to the bottom together. After addressing 
them further, he asked how many of them Would share the 
danger withhim. Every man signified his desire most en- 
thusiastically, and from that time until the hour of starting 
the utmost vivacity and activity prevailed throughout the 
ship. The weak sides of the boat, where the iron-plating did 
not cover them, were protected by bales of hay lashed firmly 
togcther, until the brave old Carondelet looked like a farm- 
er’s team coming into market. The portholes were closed, 
all lights extinguished and the strictest silence enjoined. 
“At 11 o’clock, the hour agreed upon for starting, a 
furious thunderstorm set in, rendering the night intensely | 
dark. Nature was evidently with us, and was throwing her 
dark cloak around the solitary boat and her brave crew for 
protection. The Carondelet, in the midst of the storm, | 
steamed slowly out from the point, andpassed down towards | 
ithe Kentucky battery. The decks of the gunboats and | 
transports she was leaving were crowded with anxious hearts, | 
eagerly waiting for the signal gyn which should announce 
her safe arrival below the island. Still on she went, and 
rounded the bend in the teeth of the Kentucky battery. No 
danger there; for the gallant Col. Roberts tied up that | 
| battery on just such a stormy night some time ago. Past | 
the Kentucky battery uninjured, past the long reach of | 
timber intervening between that and the shore battcrics. | 
| 'The long roll is sounded in the rebel camps, and when in | 
| front of the batteries the fearful fire commences. From 
| our position, two miles distant, we see the flashes, and the | 
| reports secm to us as if but acrosstheriver. Boom, boom, 
| boom! sometimes a half dozen together, they come sounding 
| through the storm, and Heaven's artillery lends its aid to 
| tinish this fearful and sublime picture. The firing lasts but 
ja few minutes—47 guns discharged, but no 48th. 
| ‘The Carondelet is past the shore batteries. One more 
battery upon the head of the island. The strong current 
| curries her right in the teeth of it, but the battery is silent | 
jand deserted. Everything is quict in this far off distance. 
| With anxious hearts and in fearful suspense we stand | 
listening forthe signal gun which shall tell us the Carondelet | 
is safe. We wait but a few minutes. From the foot of the | 
island we heer it booming over the woods. The great sts- 
pense is over. The Carondelet has run the blockide. andas 
ince learned, not a single shot struck her.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Spiking the Rebel Gans in the Upper Battery. 








riist has sent usa sketch of one of the most striking 
ing feats of the war, aud one which brilliant!y illus- 
rates the cool dash and aplomb of both our soldicrs and 
sailors. On the night of the lst of April Col. Porter took 
| advantayre f a terrible storin to make a demonstration 
ainst t rebels in Islund Wo. 10. Our Artist, Mr. Lovie, 
thus d b “The night was very dark, there was a 
despe le raging, and the lichtning was very frequc nt 
and biinding. ‘Lhe spray dashec over the banks of the river, 
l oct 6 Wess emphatically night of tempe: 
3 1 Lu ent chosen by Col. Porter to dash in‘o 


the lion's m aud spike some cfhisironteeth. Selecting 
j boats’ of 15 


, Uiey proceeded on their pur 


401 f nceorrpenicd by crews 


} perilous passage, the waves com! 
t nced cn the famous Island N 
\ the upper fort, and undcr 


landed and spiked six guns they 


fied at the 


approach of! ih 


entrance to the harbor, having a full sweep of fire over the 
main chaunel. Opposite the fort, at the entrance of the 
harbor, is Shackleford bank, one mile end a half across. 
The fortification is of a hexagonal form, had two tiers of 
euns—one in casemated bombproof, and the other en barlelte. 
Its armament consisted of 20 32-pounders, 80 24-poundcers, 
2 18-pounders, 3 fleld pieces for flanking defence, 12 flank 
howitzers, 8 8-inch howitzers (heavy), 8 8-inch howitzers 
(ight), 1 13-inch mortar, 3 10-inch mortars, and 2 cohorn 
mortars—making a total of &9 guns. The war garrison of 
the fort is 3,000 men. For heating shot there were large 
furnaces in the fort, and at the time of the seizure there was 
a large quantity of powder in the magazine. The masonry 
and iron work were much out of repair when the fort was 
scized by the rebels, which was done by order of Governor 
Ellis on the 2d of January, 1861. Much of the woodwork, 
ctc., was then in a state of decaf" the piers of the wharf 
and the superstructure were much out of order, but it is re- 
ported that the Acting Governor had placed all the forts of 
the State in a most eflicient state of preparation for dcefcnce 
and resistance. Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, im- 
mediately after the seizure of Forts Macon and Caswell, 
sent, for their defence, nearly a dozen 10-inch columbiads, 
which were divided according to the respective strength 











| and necessiti. s of cach. 


STRASBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Towns which have hitherto rémained buried in obscurity 
and pleasant foliage, are now suddenly converted into places 
of national importance. Strasburg, through whose rural 
strects latcly the resounding tramp of two hostile armies 
has passed, is a post village of Shenandoah county, Virginia, 
on the north fork of Shenandosh river, andonthe Manassas 
Gap railroad, 18 miles routh-west of Winchester. 1 4 
three churches anda population of about 600 persons. It 
was occupied by Gen. Banks’s division of the National army 
immediately after the battle of Winchester. It has little 


| importance as a stragetic position, merely marking the 


advance of the grand Union army ag it closes upon the 
Virginia rebels. 


PERSONAL. 


Con. Ronpert McCook, of Buell’s army, and distinguislied 
t Mill Spring by a gallant char :e, or Colorel Bob, *o lc is generally 
l, uulike officers generally, never wears military ¢'otl 
fo a 28 issued for officers to Crees in military 
raday or two, wore a blue sack with bra 








bi ide fun of by his soldiers, he pulled it off, and ha 
ne ered ¢ /1 militaire gince, Col. McCook is now act 1 
I . He hoe six brothers inthearmy. The father, it is 


‘ 


F Was aASharpehooter at Fort Douclson, 


Luckie, the author of the “History of Civilization,” is a 
lor 33% rs of ove, in j dent cireumstonce , and possersed 


j . 0 volumes, which is the second in London, 
the Belgien Minister, haying the only leorger one. He 
luca ed by his fat er, without the ‘aid of schools or universities, 





| i ha s 
| almost without th istance of mastcrs. 
Capr. Train Seymour, of Fort Sumter fame, has been 
I -Gereral, He is a Vermonter, and a apn of the 
It bruman oc yiueour, } mt rly < f Burl gion. 
d handsome gold*gnuff-box is to be pre- 
I ¢. cn we n. who wee in command of the Moni or 
‘ ‘ ‘ utwiththe Merrimac, It 8 ordered by 
co .or Bu . ‘ i lowed to cout e more than #5. 
Itis« jirned with « ellent taste h l us &n engraving of 


a cover 
ud the Merrim 
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: THE MIDNIGHT OATH. 











Tu following paragraph from a rebel journal published in 
East Tennessee acribi eidltmichnt mccth ofa! ly of Union. 
jats, called tovether by well-} vit riot D i Fry, illusirates the 
ilolatrous love of the * rs anh Stripe which pervades the hearts of 
the sturdy inhabitants of that mountain regi ty 8 the rebel editor: 

‘ Fry ci orth a Wnited States flag, and spreaciug it upon a table 
in the centre of the room, ealled upon tis followers to surround th it 
emblem of the Unio i ke with him the oath of nilegiance. This 
wee late in the uight,and after the whole plot had been fully und r- 


stool, the conspirators surrounded the table in groups, and, by direetion 
of the leader, piace 
sloft their right hinds, and swearing to support the Constitution of the 


Wuited S 


| 


i their left hands upon the folds of the fiag, raising | 


tutes, to sustain the flue there spread before them, and to do | 


that night whatever may be inypressed upon them by their chief. The | 





oath wus taken by all except two or three, in solemn earnest, and in 
silence—the darkné relieved alone by the dim aud flickering light of a 
sulitary candle. The scene was impressive—the occasion was full of 
moment—and everything conspired to fill the hearts of the traitors with 
i fixed determination.” 





Spread out the banner we have loved 
This many and many a year; 
( country calls for loyal hearts, 
Aud duty knows no fear. 
Piace one baud on the Union flag, 
And lift the other hich, - 
And to tlifs banner pledge the faith ° 
That crayen hearts deny. 
Ve know against a foreign power 
United «ec ean stand, 
But when divided—then ig o’er 
The glory of our land, 
And now across the ocean wave 
The nations pause and wonder, 
To sec our many mighty ties 
So rudely rent asunder, 


Comrades! we'll walk in danger’s path, 
Nor heed love’s tender plea, 

Until again our ensign waves 
All over Tennessee! 

And it will be a little thing 
F’en though our lives we give, 

Tf far and wide this flag shall float 
And our Republic live, 


Though foes may lurk about our way 
And lift the mur’drous blade, 

We swear the cause we have espouscd 
Shall never be betrayed ! 

With one hand on the Union flag 
And one hand Jifted high, 

Behold they siand—cach of the band 


Moved by the words of Fry! Ii. M. B. 


(Written for Frank Leslie's INustrated Newspaper 


1€ AXE AT THE ROOT. 


ne 


2 
bi 


Ox® night Mr. Christopher Reid sat in his office at a later hour than 


usniu. And thereby hangs a tale, as any one acquainted with his 
business habits must infer at once, One of the clerks had gone out 
to procure tickets for an evening concert, which his employer had | 


firvotten in the rtorning, verifying thus to his own chagrin the char:e 
his wife had brought against him while he sat at breakfast, that with 
the increase of riches their pleasures became fewer. She could prove 
th: exactness of the proportions; where the More and the Less 





; 
this, thot he had never told her one word about Grisi’s new 


Reid had winced under this caustic pleasantry. Te called it ma- 
ous, and asked whether she had ever heard of the lion that was 
sto death by gnats. But he didn’t like to recall that conver- 
tion, as he was now doing and had done more than once through 
‘day. Ilow long was it, he asked himself, in the midst of a work 
that involved the interests of a large estate, how long was it since 
y went up the river to the woods on a picnic with the children ? 
‘Twice, to his knowledge, Adelaide had taken them without him. 

In this fact, which was his condemnation, as he readily allowed, } 
felt a certain satisfaction. Your man of the worst demonstrations i 
glad when his wife joins the church. As long as Adelaide kept tris 
to her o!d self their connection with the bright and happy past wus 
not a thing todoubt. As for himself, let him talk as he would, it was 
not with perfect gincerity he could say that, through all the moil of 
bu iness, he had retained, as she had througlt her worldly discipline, 
. pure relish fr the old simple pleasures. Sometimes of late it had 
been a wonder—let me not say a wearioess—to hear the wom:n 
deseant on brooklets, beds of moss, on the last sail down the Sound. 

Why didn't Mr. Reid light the gas and turn off these reflection +» 
since they did not make for peace? Dismiss them with the coolness 

uch ‘rivolous intruders deserved? Because now and then a very 
simple-seeming thought that arises, nobody knows why, or how, or 








i hottom at last, I’m thinking.” 


would he like her to attempt it? Just let him con- | 
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} 2 better, or tock more pride in all that was gathered there. Re- 
turning to his household at the close of day, he threw himself among 
his daughters and was thencefo:th at their mercy. So he was ford 

f saying. It was like a boast, fur Reid knew what business con'd 
make of a manif he surrendered to it; and so he stood up, as he 
himself considercd, a tower of perfect strength against which the 
assaultin devils of mammon would batter and_plot in vain. Such 
aman must be loved altogether, on the home side of him. The little 
ones might confidently count on his interest in their sport. He was 
fond of singing with his wife—was always proud of her everyw here 
—praised her in a way that made other women envious. All this 
was true, and had been truer. ~The barometer, as I have stated, was 
giving symptoms of a change. 

Suggest to him, as his wife did this morning, that the thing is pos- 
sible! But, coming from her lips, the possibility was something to 
shudder at. 

He thought, while the shadows gathered in the office, of Adelaide ; 
of the time when his chief business in life was to discover whether, 
in that heaven of being, — star would rise for his enlightenment. 

He had heard a young fellow in the office reading to another some 
lines, a day or two ago, that brought back freshly to him the time of 
his “distress,” and had smiled at the magnanimity of the poct’s 
exultation—he was thinking of it now, wondering at which stage of 
passion a man could say—and never after— ; 


“Oh von’re the flower 0’ womankind, in country or in town 
The higher I exalt you, the lower I’m cast down, 

If some great lord should come this way and see your beau 
And you to be his lady, ’'d own it was but right. 


“Oh, lovely Mary Donnelly, your beonty’s my distress; 

Tt’s far too heauteous to be mine, but I'll ne’er wish it less. 
The prondest place would fit your face, and I am poor and low, 
But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you may go.” 


Nay, rather, his heart urged, move heaven and earth, himsclf to 
become that lord’s prer! 

He surrendered himself to these r-flections. Then he began to 
experiment—seeking to discover whether by thought, by will, he 
could change the atmosphere of the office. He would bring in here 
the home-warmth, comfort, purity and seclusion, Were the two 
spheres moving in distinct orbits ? around seporate centres? If he 

ielded to one or the other must it be in a prejudiced way, that would 
seem to cast a reflection on the other course ? 

Well, then, he had brought in here his wife and children, and they 
did not stumble about the dinzy shodow places os they infallibly 
would have done had their actual presence burst upon him there; they 
sat inthe easy chairs around the room, which commonly held such 
very different occupants. 

No sooner were they comfortob'y seated than he heard fontstens 
approaching. Heavier footsteps than those of his gentle-hearted, 


gay ones.« Me thought of course of Frank, his messenger—bnt hie | 


did not move—he was indeed rather vexed that his airy guests should 
he so soon distumbed. 

There was o hand on the door-knob, however, that was not that 
of the trim clerk. Te would have known this, had not the attemnt 

t entrance been accompanied by a knock at the door, intimating 
that a stranger was outside. 

A stranger, however, who came with  distinet aim, 2 direst pur- 
pose, for the door already opened before the presence within wa« 
sionified, ond » voiee said, 

“Ts Mr, Reid in here ?” 

Whoever this micht be he had come on urgent business, takin® it 
for granted that, since he hadcome, somebody must be there waiting 
f. 





or him. 


rn moment Reil hesitated. More work to-day! Tle could not 


ke off the consciousnéss of his wife’s presence, neither return 

with patience to his official state. Yet he stood up and asked, for he 
could not do otherwise, 
“¢ What is wanting °” 








“T want Mr. Reid,” said the voice— Christopher Reid. Is he | 


within? Tf he nin’t, will you tell me where I'll find him, if you 
please? T’ve had a hard day's work to get this far. But I've struck 


° 
Christopher now lighted the gis. For the first time in a dozen 
years he lighted it in his office. He couldn't oct on his impulse, and 


refuse him, and put the man off till to-morrow; or direct him tothe | 


office of one of his agents,two doors to the left. . The home influence 


a. ‘ ‘ | of this hour was too strong for him. The secret thought of denying 
a nent; she must needs discover it for herself in the morning fth 8 


himself, now that business hours were cover, seemed to be expos d 
before his wife—and to her astonishment. He heard her bay, “ Of 


course! listen. The mon is in trouble. Nobody «peaks in that ) 


way, 60 desperately determined, uniess he has risked his last copper 
on the throw.” 

And so he lighted the gas. 

“Make known your business, sir,” said Christopher 

“Ts it Mr. Reid?” asked the stranger, doubtingly. 

“Tlis agent.” 

“Agent! agent!” exclaimed the mon, with angry disappointment. 
“‘Can’t a body never get nigh him? Does he have agents all eround 
him like a quickset hedge? Butamad bull could jump that! And 
I tell vou I’m hard on to the like of one, sir.” 


“Make known your errand,” said Cnristopher, fecling that his | 


| faeo flushed. His habit was to deal with machines. A mad animal 


of some sort ho4, clearly, got into the orderly enclosure. Ie looked, 


| and wis astonished, 


whence, will lay hold of a man and slay him as David slew the | 


giant. Itis easy to build the tower that shall defend us from the 
flood, and also enable the aspiring to get a higher view of things. 


Ay 


But what shall completely insure against loss by whirlwind, fire or 


earthquoke, and the consequent confusions ? 
A man may be like a figure, cast in bronze, that discourages any 
rt of cxterna sault; but, as long as he continues to breathe 


there’s a chance of—h1i } i ° 
Mr. Reid, 1 may here state, was one of the most successful and 
business men. For twenty years he had carried on his 
constantly complicating affeirs by the aid of officials, who were sta- 
tioned at the outposts of the various ramifications. So that, sitting 
quietly in his * d n,” managing, at the cost merely of brain-power, 
the secret springs of the vast organization, he was almost entirely 
izer the conduct of that business must, in 








1 nconscious of the i 
the nature of things, inv 
of them, he had some sort of apprehension, however vague, that 
constrained him to 
flesh and biood, but with the fleshless and the bloodless, those mere 
nimes that were publish d in newspapers under notice of “ Default,” 
pames re ristere d, and numbered in his books, .nd alpha yetica ly 
noted in the thousand pi n-holes with which his walls were lined. 
An agent is as To get at Mr. Reid wa: nearly impossi- 
ble, as mony indignant, tressed set after “‘justice,” as they 
’ edit, in the rude, clat y of one sidedness, 
foundit to be. And personal application, when ichieved, proved 
little successful. 


i 
' 
s 
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On all such occasions it would seem that Christepher himself w 
the person that deserved and sought red . What couli he, over- 
whelmed with bysiness, know of this slight affair His agent, th 
or that, was the proper person to inquire of. 1 im th matter 
were entrusted, to him constantly referred—a 1 f unimpeachable 
integrity, and every way competent; who ld, of course, make 


sure that all busincss entrusted to him was managed in a strict 
honorable way 


So Mr. Reid slid out of his responsibil nsiderable «elf- 
gratulation—without even taking one profound view tte 
Such was his habit of mind that he « 
things troubled him.” Ee actually w : 
day working within an inch of his life. And wit t f 


in t 
that inch he had, till very recently, crowded many pleasures, which 
he seized upon as a hungry beggar will catch at any cd 


He had his pleasant Louse, his wife and children, No mau loved 


” 


“Well, it’s what I came for,” said he of the old fur cap and buck- 
skin mittens. He spoke with a sigh; and a sigh heaved from thie 
heart of a weather-beaten man, on whose temples gray hairs stand 
out roughly, is another thing, my deer young lady, from the sighs 
you are fami'iar with, most likely. ‘ But,” he went on, ‘I swore 
I’d see Reid himself, for I know it couldn’t be in the nature ofa 
man to carry out this business to the end of ’t, only of the dumb 
agents which I take it ain’t men at all, any more than a wood-saw 
worked by horse-power is one of your ordinary sawyers. I thought 
I'd tell him that, so you needn’t take it for a personal offence. I 





don’t mean none, whatever. IfI could get the story told to him, us | 


I know it, and have been learning it nigh on to twenty-five years—” 


“Be brief,” said Christopher. He was not fond of detail. But | 


his wife said, “Let him tell that story.” 
that she would have her way. 

“Tecan be brief, sir It’s a farm that I went on to when I was fif- 
teen years old. It was jest three acres of woodland then; it’s 
growed since into fifty as beautiful cleared as ever you saw, Witha 
house to it, and the women in the house that helped me from the 
time I was nineteen, and so on. I don’t suppose you ever heard of 
euch a thing, or dreamt of such a thing, but my wife and I worked 
like a yoke of cattle on that clearing. We used to live on milk and 
Indian—— You don’t want to hear it. I'll be brief,” he said, 
checking himself in a hurried, apologetic way. ‘1 was going to 
tell Mr. Reid the hull of it. When I brought her home we had just 
a roof over our heads, and nothing to boast of in the way of house- 
keeping. We hadn’t a bed, sir, to our backs; we slept on the floor. 


No danger either but 


| But we goton. I’ve always stood up to that, and said folks could 


self-cratulation that his dealings were not with | 


e . . | ge rouldn’t give i i aw Mr. Reid (if I knowed 
ve. Yet unconscious though he might be | geton. I wouldn’t give it up now till I saw Mr id (if I we 


for certain there wos such a man on earth!) We've gota comfort- 
able house on the land, and three hoys and a girl—we had a girl. 
One of the boys is weakly; he was born so, sir. He isn’t as bright 
as some, but he’s ours! The second boy took to learning, so we 
didn’t dare to keep it from him. If the oldest has got less, he’s got 
more’n his share. My wife and I was always thinking what a 
mighty help a little learning would 9’ been to us. If I could a’ read 
writing, sir, I wou!dn’t be here telling you this. Well, the craving, 
if you might call ic so, was in that fellow; we couldn't keep him 
starving when we found it out. So, sir, we mortgaged the farm to 
get him on in his learning. And he’s got it. And now we're all 
thinking whether we did best, he in special, though IT thank God 
what's put into him e¢ int never be got out! He’s hold of it for 
But the man we mortgaged to, it’s Squire Hunter— 
heard ¢f him.” 

sail Chri-topher, quickly—then, hesitating, he added, 

eard thet neme, I think.” 

ymething in his voice or his countenance: 











le the stranger 
I as if eureof his listener. The fact« he had to tell bevan 
t) as-tume theic familiar proportions. He pr 
There's bee ' of short ecrep:, i t ut) ! 
e tn tlhe waa <? lye re he, and we haven't 
tot t Lis Vin het fter 
rs, ¢ if they had sp cir minds } t 
} Luli t i told u wha e k , ow well as 
they do. 
“T'd as lief tell ” T got here—perhaps you'll remember 


some of it to tell Mr. Ncid. It’s the first time I was cver in this 
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| town. My boy took im@ath«t was cffere® the fellow whe should 
wiite the best essay—y ae: or somethin ® it was about the’ Go- 
vernment. I hearc hin G it befure the tudges. ANd they pub 
it ‘ook up tue 


lished it, sir, in the Athens Republican 
the « ditor was very polite about it. Our son} ive us the money, 
and we were going to buy a gravestone for Charity, when it eame vo 
my knowledge of.a sudden, like a stroke, that Squire Ilunter had 
zot red of the mor’gage, though he said he never wevld, and I'd paid 
half of it up, and there was ne’er a paper to show for’t! Tle was 
| always putting me off. And that’s how it stands. Your agent nas 
| been up there and notified me. I'll be sold outin six months if tte 
account isn’t settled; that’s what he said for shert, not in those 
words, I don’t suppose agents ever talk right out like that. Icar’t 
see through six months, sir! I can’t make it to come round righ: 
in that time, no how! I don’t see howI can. I’ve turned it every 
way, and looked at it. My wife and Ihave. Jt’s kept us awake 
more nights, sir, than the bears and wolves did, when the woods 
were full of ’em—afore we cut ’em down. She says finally, ‘Go 
see Mr. Reid, and tell him all about it." Inever acted on her ad- 
vice and got into trouble, except ahout Edward, and that’s my busi- 
néss as much as her’n. So, if what I’ve told you, and it’s gospel 
truth, don’t open the way to where Mr. Reid is, why then you've 
stood a long talk, sir, pretty patient!” 

Was it possible for « jogical mind to make the deduction belong- 
ing to this story, ané avoid others as naturally derivable? ‘What 
happened in the general management I cannot show in this writing, 
but Christopher Reeia did not hesitate a moment when <he man had 
finished speaking. ay for an instant had he removed his eyes 
from that weather-bronzed face, into which, one would not naturally 
look for such evidence as he had just given of ienderness and cou- 
rage, and loyal faith. 

It’s all right about Mr. Reid,” said he; “you mustn’t blame 
him. Howcan he know the outs and ins of all his business? He'd 
need to own the eyes of Argus. Youcan go back to your farm when 
you get ready, I'll answer for your little affair. And here’s a present 
fir your wife. I was going to buy something for mine with it, <o 
you can take it, as ifit went from one good woman to another. We 
both knew what a woman is worth for counsel, it secms, when she’s 
of the right description. I'd like to sce about Charity’s pravestone 
myself, but I suppose it would give you a pleasure t) order cus to 
your fancy.” 

“Well now!” said the countryman, dropping into a choir he hat 
leaned against in talking, “that beats all.” We covered his fave 
with his hands, and jt was fulla moment before Christopher ceu'd 
goon. Then he ssid iirricd'y thi must end— 

“Vil speak to Mr. Reid. You needn't bother your head any more 
about that.” 4 

“1 needa’t bother my head any more about that!” rep'ied the 
man, dropping his hands, and looking up at him who stood just be- 
yond the table, reiterating this assurance. 

“No; but don’t be so surprised; of urse such 2 piece of busi-+ 
| ness never would have been transacted here if it had been under 
tood. Ill speak of that. You may go off home, and believe whet 
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| I say, just as I ve believed your stovy; sec if you didn’t do the wise 
| tuing to trust me.” 
| “No doubt you will—no doubt you wil!” The poor eld fellow 
) Whisked the tear. from his chaeks, and took hold of Chri r) ; 
hind and shook it, as people will do cémetimes when t ue 
tion stirring them, vielent cnough to seta yolcaco into action, 
| lteid’s hand ached an hour afterwards, 
| J)'ll tell my wife,” said the countryman, “thot we’ t 
| good many things to take back we said about } Lh \ 3 
| sure, sir. Lord bless you! Ain't you Reid himscif<” 
|} ‘That was \ familiarity. It would have surprised many fine } ; 
,} and gentlewen sitting in the dress-circle that ever to kn 12 
l experience Mr. Reid had just passcd ¢irough. But Cliaistoy : 
j tiigh parton it, Hie didnt MUG Him l r 0 j ed always , L 
} such pratitude ni wladncss E 
Never mind aout the coneert. But in whe mood d You think 
|, our friend came out of the business inte the other world he inhabited ? 
| What were his rfl-ctiuns as he went howe thinking ef Cot : 
+ Ruw ? that fine new row of bis that found such ready gent. Tle hod 
heord of late somet Ling that inude him shrink from, While t ‘ 


remained myst ric usly bent oni 01 sx in to, the histories of tue t«uo 
| or three families Who had occupied the old tenements that were now 
no more to be seen on the face of the earth, 
| Do you suppose that he will ever clamber up the mountein to 
| thrust a scapegoat over the precipice? Will he do it year by year ? 
| Can he make atonement thus for sins of ignorance: <i 

Do you think he will be likely t+ “orget iis day when, asin a 
| vision, he bi held the Axe lying at he Root of the Tree, aud heard 
from afar a voice that held within i. co apass power to curse. 

Cc. O, 








OBITUARY. 
| AMONG the killed on the National side at the late blood 





v 
| victory in ‘Tennessee, was Acting-Brig.-Gen. William Vegram. How a 
| a brother of Robert Pegram, commander oi the Nashville, wie lig you. 
| dered his name for ever infamous, Though born in Virgini, lic had 
| resided for a uumber of years in Kentucky, and was never 6 ed from 
| his loyalty by the poor sophisme that led his orother iuto treasou, 
| Dr. J. V. HUNTINGTON, author of “ Alice; or, the New 


Una,” “ Rosemary,’ ete., died on the 106th of March, at Pau, in the 
Pyrenees, He was bornin 1814. He first studied medicine, but sulbece 
| quently took up Theology, became a Roman Catholic, lion edited a 

Sereaiee in Baltimore, a family jourual in St. Louia, ond publiched a 
volume of poems in 1813; these are chiefly religions, avd many of them 
| full of earnest thought, often felicitousiy expressed; among them ore 
| translations of the Hymns ofthe Breviary. Dr. Wuuthiycton wasby an. 
| ture more of an artist than a dramatist; his pietures src vital and true; 
| his personages embodiments of sentiment rather than charactor. Hod 

he shown his gifted brother's faculty ae n painier, his Liudecoes would 
| have been 4 marvellous union of nature and ima:ination, } 


| Count NesseL_gope, of Russia, whose name stande first 
| in the diplomatic aunals of Europe for the last hali century, died re. 
cently in St, Petersburg, aged 82 years. He began his carécvr in ihe 
military service, but in early life became attached to the vrrious Fim. 
bussies of his father, who, as well as hia grandfather, won on P 
dor. He gained the favor of Alexander by the brilliant otyle of big 
| diplomatic compositions, and received frou: hin o1 ppeintiacent in the 
| Ministry of Foreign Affairs in St. Petersbury. Le wee cntrusted with 
| the Ministry of Foreign Affairs en second, after the rupture with Nopo- 
leon, in 18/2; and from that time he controlled the relations of Iuesia 
| with foreign countries. Inthe night of Marci: 3), i814, h ned 1} 
| capitulation of Paris, which put an end to the ware o: the first French 
Empire; and 42 years afterwards he retired from public servic, efter 
| the signing of the treaty of peace in Paris, Mare). 90, + fa which for. 
| minated the war with Napoleon TIT. anc his allies, Agth~ Concrce c 
Vienna, and the formation of the Holy Altlinner, lew he ioacive 
spirit, and he assumed for Russia that attitude o14 superiority which by a 
| since given to Russian statecraft sach a disti: guiehed peri ion in the 
| diplomatic world, His emoluments from his various of ovrme 
| enormous, and he was relieved from Vis duties tn 1655, overburden: 
with wealth, years aud honors. He was famous for his ekill ir cooking 
and for inventing new dishes, What of lis time waa vot om loved ia 
| the heavy duties of diplomacy was passed iu the more deliahithal 
pation of cookery. 

Pursce WinpiscnGratTz, of Austria, whose death we learn 
simultaneously with that of Nessclrode, was some time Goncrsliesimo 
of the Austrian troops, and had bombarded more enpital citi-s thie: we 
commander of histime. He was deerended from Wallenstein, an a 








en 





account of his high aristocratical manners, he earned the tii eo «— cha 


. a 


firet Austrian gentleman,” Ho was an Abeolutist in poli’ ics 
after the breaking out of the Liberal movements in 145, he 
chief command of the army against the Hungorion n 
Prague in July, and soon after he bombarded Vienve. Me 
overtures ou the part of the Hargarians, imprisoned ihoir onveve. ave 
amused himself by shooting the suspected. Wotock the jickl in Decome 
ber, swept in three weeks from Viennato Pesth, driving the Hunverings 
before him, and was extolled by the Absolutists as the greatest Gene. 
ral in Europe. When the Hungarians recovered themselves, and in 
turt. Trove him and hia army beyond thelr froutier, be waa superseded 
i those who had before extatled llm to the clouds now abused him. 
while the people oxulted tn the fall of the harsh end blood-stained arig: 
tocrat. Ife wlll lo remembered only a8 the man who destroy od some 
ofthe most Sourlehlag citics of Germany, who murdered Robert Blom 
one of the ableat and most patriotic men in the Frankfort Parli iment. 
who suppressed newspapers, and administercd musket Lally to a lirgd 


uumber of unhappy editora, 








Tor official report of Gov. Clark, of North Carolina, states 


that the rebel lose in the battle of Newberne was 64 killed, 101 w iuded, 
2 : a l 1 or 
and 413 misslug aud prisoners, id 
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THE DECISIVE CHARGE OF THE NATIONAL TROOPS 
AT WINCHESTER. 


In our last paper we gave a general description of the recent 
Union victory at Winchester. We now illustrate the lead- 
ing incident of that admirably manceuvred battle, when our 
gallant men were massed together for that decisive charge 
which changed the battleinto a perfect rout. It will be recol- 
lected that, despite the ability and success with which General 
Shields had drawn the rebel army under General Jackson 
from its entrenched camp near Mount Jackson to follow him 
to Winchester, under the belief that the Union army was in 
full retreat, and that the rebels might re-occupy Winchester 
—yet, nevertheless, though the rebels fell into the trap, they 
had managed to choose a most excellent position for their 
operations. Captain Shriber thus describes the charge of 
General Tyler’s column on the rebels, who had thrown 
themselves behind a stone wall for protection : 

“ Gen. Tyler moved his column by the right flank as far as 
Cedar Creek road, rested his right upon the same, and the 
left upon the before-mentioned mud road, pushing forward 
upon both roads some cavalry; changed direction to the 
left, right in front, and moved silently but steadily upon the 
enemy’s left through the woods for almost half a mile, when, 


coming upon a more sparsely wooded ground, he made half 


a wheel to the left and came to the face of the extreme flank 
of the enemy, who received him behind a stone wall at about 
200 yards distant, with a terrific volley of rifled arms ; but 
still on went the regiments without a return fire, and then 
threw themselves, with immense cheering and an unearthly 
yell, upon the enemy, who, receiving at fifteen yards our first 
fire, fell back across the field, thus unmasking two six-pound 
iron guns, which hurled, on being cleared in front, death and 
destruction into our ranks with their canister. But still 
onward we went, taking one gun and two caissons, and 
making there a short stand. Again the enemy unmasked 
two brass pieces, which at last drove us, by their vigorous 
fire, back. But I caused the captured gun to be tipped over, 
so that the enemy in regaining ground could not drag it 
away. 

“The Fifth Ohio and Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania threw 
themselves once more with fixed bayonets forward, the 
former losing four times in a few minutes their standard 
bearer. Captain Whitcomb at last took the colors up again, 
ahd cheering on his men fell also. So, too, Colonel Murray, 
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whilst gallantly leading on his Eighty-fourth regiment. In 
fact, the ground was strewn with dead and wounded. Gen. 
Tyler lost his aid, Lieutenant Williamson, of the Twenty- 
ninth Ohio. 

‘*T hurried back to bring up the One Hundred and Tenth 
and the Fourteenth Indiana, by a right oblique movement 
through the woods, and the enemy receiving all the com- 
bined shock, retired and left us in possession of our dearly- 
bought gun and caissons. 

“‘ United, onward we pressed, again the enemy’s two brass 
pieces and musketry pouring intheir fire. Three companies 
of the Eighth Ohio reinforcing us, we gained our brass piece 
and its caisson, and compelled the enemy to fall back.” 

A spectator, in describing the scene our Artist has 
sketched, says: ‘* Now approached the decisive charge of the 
day. A little to the right the enemy were strongly posted 
in woods and behind a stone wall, and the rebel artillery 
was posted on eminences on both sides of their left wing. 
Our whole artillery force engaged consisted of four batteries 
of twenty-four pieces in all. 

‘“‘The contest raged furiously till three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the fighting being done chiefly by the artillery and 
musketry at a range of not more than three or four hundred 
yards, and often much less. 

“The rebel infantry opposite our right now debouched 
from the woods and attempted to capture Doan’s battery by 
a charge. The first effort was nearly successful, but the 

heavy discharge of grape compelled them to retire in confu- 
ae sion. A second and weaker attempt likewise failed, and the 
enemy fell back, with heavy loss, behind the stone parapet. 

‘*General Tyler now ordered his brigade to charge the 
enemy’s batteries on the left, and a most deadly encounter 
followed. Twice our men reeled under the storm ; but in 
the third effort they routed the rebels with tremendous 
slaughter and loud cheering, capturing two of their guns and 
four caissons. 

‘* Our loss in these struggles was heavy. Out of 300 men 
engaged in the Eighty-fourth Pennsyivania, 26 were killed 

Pas = SS ; and 83 wounded. Colonel Murray fell leading this gallant 

i a i a a : —= _ corps forward, and many other dashing officers were killed 
or wounded. The Fifth and Eighth Ohio shared the glory 

and the losses with the Eighty-fourth, and the Third Vir- 

P . —- , > ginia regimentalso suffered. Lieutenant-Colonel Thorburn, 
Rebel Battery of Five Guns. om Gedo and FR Satege, commanding this corps, was severely wounded leading It for 
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aus, BY @ 7TH OHO AND Tru INDIANA REGIWENDS, MARCH 23.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. E. FORBES. ward to the last charge.” 
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MRETING OF AURORA AND TIIE 


We commence below a new tale of singular | 
interest, which cannot fail to arrest the | 
attention of our readers, and which we shall | 
continue, from week to week, to its comple- 
tion. Asa story of European life, it affords 
a fine contrast to ‘* The Half-Sisters,” which 
is purely American in character as well as 
authorship. Both are absorbing in their 
incidents, and collectively afford a rare intel- 
lectual treat. As we cannot undertake to 
supply back numbers of our paper, direct 
subscription is the only mode through which 
this serial can be certaimly secured from 
week to week. 
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AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW A RICH BANKER MARRIED AN ACTRESS. 





Farxt streaks of crimson glimmer here and there amidst the 
rich darkness of the Kentish woods. Autumo’s red finger hus 
been lightly laid upon the foliage—sparingly, as the artist puts 
the brighter tints isto his picture ; but the grandeur of an 
August sunset blazes upon the peaceful landscape, and lig!ts all 
into glory. 

The encircling woods and wide lawn-like meadows, the still 
ponds of limpid water, the trim hedges, and the smooth wind- 
ing roads; undulating hill-tops, melting into the purple dis-| 
tisce; laboring men’s cottages, gleaming white from: the | 
surrounding foliage; solitary roadside inns, with brown 
thatched roofs and mossgrown stacks of lopsided chimneys ; 
noble mansions hiding behind ancestral caks ; tiny Gothic 
ediiices Swiss and rustic lodges ; pillared gates surmounted by 
escnteheons hewn in stone, and festooned with green wreaths 
of clusteriag ivy ; village churches and prim schoolhouses : 
ct in the fair English prospect is steeped in a fuminous 
haz:. as the twilight shadows steal slowly upward from the dim 
tr. cess 5 of shady woodland and winding lane, and every out- 
line of the landscape darkens against the deepening crimson of 
the sky. 

Upon the broad faqade of a michty red-brick mansion, built 
in the favorite style of the early Georgian era, the sinking sun 





every ‘j 


lingers long, making gorgeous illumination. The long rows of | 


narrow windows are all aflame with the red light, and an honest 
homeward-tramping villager pauses once or twice in the road- 
way to glance across the smooth width of dewy lawn and 
tranquil lake, half fearful that there must be something more 
than natural in the glitter of those windows, and that maybe 
Maister Floyd's house is afire. 


The stately re1-built mansion belongs to Maister Floyd, as he | 
is culled in the honest patois of the Kentish rustics-; to Archi- | 


bald Mastin Floyd, of the great banking-house of Floyd, Floyd 
& Floyd, Lombard street, City. 

Tuc Kentish rastics know very little of this city banking- 
house, for Archibald Martir, the senior partner, har long re- 
tired dom any active share in the business, which is carried on 
ene~sty by his nephews Andréw and Alexander Floyd, both | 
steady, middle-aged men, with families and country-houses ; 
hoth owing their fortune to the rich uncle, who had found 
' 6 in his counting-house for them some thirty years before, 
whea they were tall, rawboned, sandy-haired, red-complexioned 
‘cottish youths, fresh from some unpronounceable village notth 
of Aberdeen. 

The young gentlemen signed their names McFloyd when 
they first entered their uncle’s counting-house; but they vcry 
econ followed that wise relative’s example, and dropped the for- 
mitable prefix. ‘* We've nae need to tell these southeran 
tuxlies that we’re Scotche,” Alick remarked to his brother as 
he wrote his name for the first time A. Floyd, all short. 

The Scottish hanking-house had thtiven wonderfully in the 
hospitable English capital. Unprecedented success had waited 
upon every enterprise undertaken by the old-established and 
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DOG-FANCIER IN THE STRAND. = 


respected firm of Floyd, Floyd & Floyd. It had been rc toyd, 


‘loyd & Floyd for upwards of a century ; for as one member of | 


the house dropped off, some greener brangh shot out from the 


old tree; and there had never yet been any need to alter the | 


treble repetition of the well-known name upon the brass plates 
that adorned the swinging mahogany doors of the banking- 
Louse. To this brass plate Archibald Martin Floyd pointed 
when, some thirty years before the August evening of which I 


write, he took his rawboned nephews for the first time ACTORS | 


the threshold of his house of business. 


| 
‘* See there, boys,’’ he said ; ‘* look at the three names upon | 
that brass plate. Your uncle George is over fifty, and a| 


bachelor—that’s the first name; our, first cousin, Stephen 
Floyd, of Calcutta, is going to sell out of the business before 
long—that’s the second name; the third is mine, and I'm 
thirty-seven years of age, remember, boys, and vot likely to 
make a fool .of myself by marrying. Your names will be 
wanted by-and-bye to fill the blanks; see that you keep them 
bright in the meantime ; for Jet so much as one speck rest uvon 
them, and they'll never be fit for that brass plate.’’ 

Perhaps the rugged Scottish$youths took this lesson to heart, 
or perhaps honesty was a natural and inborn virtue in the house 
of Floyd. Be it as it might, neither Alick nor Andrew dis- 
graced their aucestry; and when Stephen Floyd, the Fast 
Indian merchant, sold out, and uncle George grew tired of busi- 
ness and took to building, as an elderly, bachelor-like hobby, 
the young men stepped into their relatives’ shoes, and took the 
conduct of the business upon their broad northern shoulders. 
Upon one point only Archibald Martin Floyd had misled his 
nephews, and that point regarded himself. Ten years after his 
address to the young men, at the sober age of seven-and-forty, 
the banker not only made a fool Of himself by marrying, but, 
if indeed such things are foolish, sank still further from the 
proud clevation of worldly wisdom, by falling desperately in 
love with w beautiful but penniless woman, whom he bronght 
home with him after a bnviness tour (hrongh the wannfieturing 
Vot‘eta, and wiih but little ceremony introduced to hig rela- 
tious and the county families round his Kentish estate as his 
newly-wedded wife. 

The whole affuir was so sudden, that these very county fami- 
iies had gsearcely recovered from their surprise at reading a 
certain paragraph in the left-hand column of the Jimes, an- 
nonncing the marriage of ‘* Archibald Martin Floyd, banker, of 
Lombard street and Felden Woods, to Eliza, only surviving 
daughter of Captain Prodder,’’ when the bridegroom's travel- 
ling carriage dashed past the Gothic lodge at his gates, along 


| the avenue and under the great stone portico at the side of the | 
| house, and Eliza Floyd entered the banker’s mansion, nodding | 


ood-naturedly to the bewildered servants, marshaled into the 
hall to receive their new mistress 

The banker’s wife was a tall young woman, of about thirty, 
| with a dark complexion, and great flashing black eyes that lit 
| up a face which might otherwise have been unnoticeable into 
| the splendor of absolute beanty. 
| Let the reader recall one of those faces, whose sole 1oveliness 
| lies in the glorious light of a pair of magnificent eyes, and re- 
member how far they surpass all others in their power of fasci- 
nation, The same amount of beauty frittered away upon a 
well-shaped nose, rosy pouting lips, symmetrical forehead, and 


but concentrated in one nucleus, in the wondrous lustre of the 
eyes, it makes a divinity, a Circe. You may meet the first any 


day of your life; the second, once in a lifetime. 


dinner-party which he gave soon after the lady's arrival at 


Felden Woods, as bis country seat was called; and this cere- | 


mony very briefly dispatched, he said no more about his choice 
cither to his neighbors or his relations, who would have been 
very glad to hear how this unlooked-for marriage had come 
abont, and who hinted the same to the happy bridegroom, but 
without effect. ‘ 

Of course this very reticence on the part of Archibald Martin 
Floyd himself only set the thousand tongnes of rumor more 
busily to work. Tkound Beckenham and West Wickham, near 
which villages Felden Woods was situated, there was scrzcels 
any one dehoased a rd ] r d 


7 


! «d station of life from which Mr 
Floyd was not rey | to have sprung. She was a factory girl, 
and the silly old banker had seen her in the strects of Man- 


chester, with a colored handkerchief on her head, a coral neck 


Jace round her throat, and shocless and stockingless feet ' 


delicate complexion, would make an ordimarily lovely woman ; | 


Mr. Floyd introduced his wife to the neighboring gentry at a | 
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| trampiug in the mud ; he had seen her thus, and had fallen in- 
continently in love with her, and offered to marry her there 
She was an actress, and he had seen ber on the Man- 
chester stage ; nay, lower still, sue was somo poor performer, 
decked in dirty white muslin, red-cotton velvet and spangles, 
| who acted in acanvas booth, with a pitiful set of wandering 
| vagabonds and a learned pig. 
Sometimes they said she was an equestrian, and it was at 
Astiey’s, and not in the manufacturing districts, that the 
| ban ser had first seen her ; nay, some there were ready to swear 
that they themselves had beheld her leaping through gilded 
| hoops, and dancing the cachuca upon six bare-backed steeds, in 
| that sawdust strewn arena. There were whispered rumors that 
went even further than these, romors which I dare not even 
set down here, for the busy tongues that dealt so mercilessly 
with the name and fame of Eliza Floyd were not unbarbed by 
malice, It may be thatsome of the ladies had personal reasons 
| for their spite against the bride, and that many a waning beauty, 
j in those pleasant Kentish mansions, had speculated upon the 
i banker’s income, and the advantages attendant upon a union 
with the owner of Felden Woods. 
The daring, disreputable creature, with not even beauty to 
| recommend her—for the Kentish damsels scrupnlously ignored 
Eiliza’s wonderful eyes, avd were sternly critical with her low 
| forehead, doubtful nose and rather wid+ mouth—the artful, 
designing minx, who, at the mature ave of nine-and-twenty, 
1) to hier ey" brows, had con- 
trived to secure to herself the hand and fortune of the richest 
j man in Kent—the man who had been hitherto so impregnable 
to every as sault from bright eyes and rosy lips, that the most 
| indefatigable of mancuvriag mothers had given him up in 
| despair, and ceased to make visionary and Alnaschar-like 


and then. 


with her hair growing nearly dow 


arrangements of the furniture in Mr. Floyd's great red-brick 
palace. 

Tne femae portion of the community wonder. d indignantly 
at the supinencss of the two Scotch nephews, and the old 
bachelor brother, George Floyd. Why did not these people 

| show a little spirit—institute a commission of Innacy, and shut 
their crazy relative in a madhouse? He deserved it. 
| The ruined noblesse of the Fanbourg St. Germain, the faded 
duchesses and worn-out vidimes, could not have abused # 
wealthy Bonapartist with more vigorous ruicor than these 
people employed in their ceaseless babble about the banker's 
wife. Whatever she did aas anew subject for criticism ; even 
at that first dinner-party, thongh Eliza had no more ventured 
to interfere with the arrangements of the man-cock and houses 
| keeper than if she had been a visitor at Buckingham Palace, 
the angry guests found that everything had degenersted since 
‘‘that woman ”’ had entered the house. They hated the suc- 
cessful adventurcss—hated her for her beautiful eyes and her 
gorgeous jewels, the extravagans gifts of an adoring husband— 
hated her for her stately figure and graceful movements, which 
never betrayed the rumored obscurity of her origin—hated her, 
| above all, for her insolence in not appearing in the least afraid 
| of the lofty members of that new circle in which she found hers 
self. i 
If sne nad meekly caten the ample dish of humble-pie which 
| these county families were prepared to set before her—if she had 
| licked the dust from their aristocratic shoes, courted their 
| patronage, and submitted to be ‘‘ taken up” by them—they 
| might perhaps in time have forgiven her. But she did none of 
| this. If they called upon her, well and good ; she was frankly 
and cheerfully glad to see them. They might find her in her 
| gardening-gloves, with rumpled hair and a watering pot in her 
| hands, busy amongst her conservatories ; and she would receive 
| them as serenely as if she had been born ina palace, and used 
| to homage from her very babyhood. Let them be as frigidly 
| polite as they pleased, she was always easy, candid, gay and 
| good-natured. She would rattle away about her ‘dear old 
| Archy,’’ as she presumed to call her benefactor and husband ; 
| or she would show her guests some new picture he had bought, 
| and would dare—the impudent, ignorant, pretentious creature ! 
|—to talk about art, as if all the high-sounding jargon with 
| whieh they tried to crush her was as familiar to lier as to a 
' Noyal Academician. When etiquette demanded her returning 
| these stately visits, she would drive boldly up to her neighbors’ 
doors in a tiny basket carriage, drawn by one rough pony; for 
it was an affectation of this designing woman to affect simpli- 
city in her tastes, and to abjure all display. She would take 
all the grandeur she met with os a thing of course, and chatter 
and Jaugh, with her flaunting theatrical animation, much to 
the admiration of misguided young men, who could not see the 
hichbred charms of her detractors, but who were never tired 
of talking of Mrs. Floyd’s jolly manners and glorious eyes. 

I wonder whether poor Eliza Floyd knew al) or half the cruel 
things that were said of her. I shrewdly suspect that she con- 
trived somehow or otber to hear them all, and that she rather 
enjoyed the fun. She had been used to a life of excitement, 
and Felden Woods might have seemed dull to her but for these 
ever-fresh scandals. She took a malicious delight. in the dix 
comfiture of her enemics. 

‘“‘Tlow badly they must have wanted you for a husband, 
Archy,’”’ she sail, ‘‘ when they hate me so ferociously. Poor 
portionless old maids, to think that I should snatch their prey 
from them! I know they think it a hard thing that they can’t 
have me hung for marrying a rich man.’’ 

But the banker was 60 deeply wounded when his adored wite 
repeated to him the gossip which she had heard from her maid, 
who was a stanch adherent to a kind, easy mistress, that Eliza 
| ever after withheld these reports from him. They amueed her, 
but they stung him to the quick. Proud and sensitive, like 
| almost all very honest and conscientious men, he could not en- 
dure that any creature should dare to befoul the name of the 
| woman he loved so tenderly, What was the obscurity from 
which he had taken her to him? Is star less bright because 
it shines on a gutter as well as upon the purple bosom of the 
midnizht sea? Is a virtuous and generous-hearted woman less 
worthy because you find her making a scanty living out of the 
only industry she can exercise ; afd acting Jutict to an audience 
of factory hands, who give threepence a-piece for the privilege 





| 
| 
| 


of atmiring and applauding her? 

Yer, the murder must out ; the malicious were not altegether 
wr in their conjectures. Fliza Prodder was an actress ; and 
it was on the dirty boards of a second rate theatre in Lancashire 


that the wealthy hanker at first beheld her. Archibald Floyd 
| nourish da traditional, passive, but sincere admiration for the 











Dritish drama, Yes, the British drama; for be lived ina day, 
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when the drama was British, and when George Barnwell and 
Jane Shore were amongst the favorite works of art of a play- 
How sad that we should have degenerated siace 
ic days, and that the graceful story of Milwood and 
tice-admirer is now so rarely set before us! Imbued, 
» solemnity of Shakespeare and the drama, | 
stopping for anight at this second-rate Lancashire 


going pubiic. 
hose cl: 

her appren 
therefore, wilh th 


Mr. Floyd, 


town, diopped into the dusty boxes of the theatre to witness 
the performance of Romeo and Juliet ; the heiress of the Capu- 
lets being represented by Miss Eliza Percival, alias Prodder. 


I do not iclieve that Miss Percival was a good actress, or that 
she would ever have become distinguished in her profession ; 
but she had a deep melodious voice, which rolled out the words 
of her author in a certain rich though rather monotonous 
music, pleasant to hear; and upon the stage she was very 
beautifl to look at, for her face lighted up the little theatre 
better than all the gas that the manager grudged to his scanty 
audiences. 

It was not the fashion in those days to make ‘‘ sensation’’ 
dramas of Shakespeare’s plays, There was no Hamlet with the 
celebrated water scene, and the Danish prince taking a ‘‘ header’’ 
to save poor weak-witted Ophelia. In the little Lancashire 
theatre i would have been thoucht a terrible sin against a!l 
canons of dramatic art, had Othello or his Ancient attempted 
to sit down during any part of the solemn performance. The 
hope of Denmark was no long-robed Norseman with flowing 
flixen hair, but an individual who wore a short rusty black 
cotton-velyet garment, shaped like a child’s frock, and trim- 
ined with bugles, which d:opped off and were trodden upon at 
intervals during the performance, The simple actors held, 
that tragedy, to be tragedy, must be utterly unlike anything 
that had ever happened beneath the sun. And Eliza Prodder 
pitientiy trod the old and beaten track, far too good-natured, 
light hearted and easy-going a creature to attempt any foolish 
interference with the crookedness of the times, which she was 
not born to set right. 

What can I say, then, about her performance of the impas- 
sioned Italian girl? She wore white satin and spangles, the | 
spin-les sewn upon the dirty hem of her dregs, in the firm be- 
li-f, common to all provincial actresses, that spangles are an 
antidote to dirt. She was laughing and talking in the white- 
washed little green-room the very minute before she ran on to 
the stave to wail for her murdered kinsman and her banished 
lover. They tell us that Macready began to be a Richelieu at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and that it was dangerous to ap- 





proach or speak to him between that hour and the close of the 
performance. So dangerous, indeed, that surély none but the 
daring and misguided gentleman who once met the great trage- | 
dian in a dark passage, and gave him ‘‘ Good morrow, ‘ Mac,’ ’’ | 
would have had the temerity to attempt it. But Miss Percival 
did not take her profession yery deeply to heart; the Lanca- 
shire salaries barely paid for the physical wear and tear of early 
rehearsals and long performances ; how, then, for that mental 
exhaustion of the true artist who lives in the character he re- | 
pre sents ? | 
The easy going comedians with whom Eliza acted made 
friendly remarks to each other on their private affairs in the 
intervals of the most vengeful discourse ; speculated upon tlie 
amount of money in the house in.audible undertones during the | 
pauses of the scene ; and when Hamlet wanted Horatio down at | 
the footlights to ask him if he ‘‘ marked that,’’ it was likely | 
enough that the prince’s confidant was up the stage telling Polo- 
nins of the shameful way his landlady stole the tea and sugar. 
It was not, therefore, Miss Percival’s acting that fascinated 
the banker, Archibald Floyd knew that she was as bad an ac- 
tress as ever played the leading tragedy and comedy for five- 
and-twenty shillings a week. He had seen Miss O'Neil in that | 
very character, and it moved him to a pitying smile as the fac- 
tory-hands applauded poor Eliza’s poison-scene. But fr all this 
he fell in Jove with her. It was a repetition of the old story. 
It wos Arthur Pendennis at the little Chatteris theatre bewitched | 
nnd bewildered by Miss Fotheringay allover again. Only that 
instead of a feeble, impressionable boy, it was a sober, steady- 
going business-man of seven-and-forty, who had never felt one 
thrill of emotion in looking on a woman’s face until that 
night-—and from that night to him the world only held 
one being, and life only had one object. He went the next 
evening, and the next, and then contrived to scrape acquaint- 
ance with some of the actors at a tavern next thetheatre. They 
sponged upon him cruelly, these: seedy comedians, and allowed 
him to pay for unlimited glasses of brandy-and-water, and flat- 
tered and eajoled him, and plucked out the heart of his mys- 
tery ; and then went back to Eliza Percival, and told her that 
she had dropped into a good thing, for that an old chap with no 
end of money bad fallen over head and cars in love with her, 
an that if she p'ayed her cards well, he would marry her to- 
morrow. They pointed him out to her through a hole in the 
yreen curtain, sitting almost alone in the shabby boxes, waiting 


many such, which had all ended alike—leacing to nothing bet- 
ter than the purchase of a box on her benefit night, or a bou 
quet left for her at the stage door. She did not know the 
power of first love upon a man of seven-and-forty. Before the 
week was out Archibald Floyd had made her a solemn offer of 
his hand and fortune. : 
Ile hod heard a great deal about her from her fellow-perform- | 
ers, and had beard nothing but good. Temptations resisted ; 
diamond bracelets indignantly declined ; graceful acta of gentle, 
womanly charity done in secret; independence preserved 
through all poverty and trial; they told him a hundred stories 
of her goodness, that brought the blood to his face with proud | 
and generous emotion. And she herself told him the simp'c 
history of her life: told him that she was the daughter of : 
merchant captain ca!led Prodder; that she was born at Liver- 
pool; that she remembered little of her father, who wae almost 
nor of a brother, three years older tha» hersel!, 
who qu irrelled with his fathe P, the merchar t-captain, and ran 
nor of her mother, © he 


| 

for the play to begin and her black eyes to shine upon him once 
more. 
liza langhed at her conquest; it was only one amongst | 


always at sea: 


away, and was never beard of again ; 


died when she, Eliza, was ten years old. The rest was told ina 


few words. She was taken into the family of an annt who kept 
a grocer's shop in Miss Prodder’s native town. She learnt arti- 


ficial flower-making, and did not take to the 
went often to the Liverpool theatres, acd thought she would 


business. She 


FRANK 


| butchers and 


| by the audience on account of his rank. 


LESLIE'S 
like to go upon the stage. Deing a daring and energetic. young 
person, she left her aunt’s house oue day, walked straight to 
the staye manager of one of the minor theatres, and asked him 
to let her appear as Lady Macbeth. The man laughed at her, 
but told her that, in consideration of her fine figure and black 
eyes, he would give her fifteen shillings a week to ‘* walk on,’’ 
as he technically called the business of the ladies who wander 


on to the stage, sometimes dressed as villagers, sometimes in 


court costume of calico trimmed with gold, and stare vaguely at 
whatever may be taking place in the scene. From ‘ walking 
on,’’ Eliza came to play minor parts, indiznantly refused by her 
superiors ; from these she plunged ambitiously into the tragic 
lead—and thus for nine years pursued the even tenor of her 
way, until, close upon her nine-and-twentieth birthday, Fate 
threw the wealthy banker across her pathway, and in the parish 
church of a small town in the Potteries the black-eyed actress 
exchanged the name of Prodder for that of lloyd. 

She had accepted the rich man partly because, moved by a 
sentiment of gratitude for the generous ardor of his affection,- 
she was inclined to like him better than any one else she knew ; 
and partly in accordance with the advice of her theatrical friends, 
who told her with more candor than elegance that she would 
be a jolly fool to let such a chance escape her ; but at the same 
time she gave her hand to Archibald Martin Floyd, she had no 
idea whatever of the magnitude of the fortune he had invited her 
to share. He told her that he was a banker, and her active 
mind immediately evoked the image of the only banker's wife 
she had ever known : a portly lady, who wore silk gowns, lived 
in a square stuccoed house with green blinds, kept a cook and 
housemaid, and took three box-tickets for Miss Percival’s 
benefit. 

When, therefore, the doting husband loaded his handsume 
bride with diamond bracelets and necklace’, and with silks and 
brocades that were stiff and unmanageable from their very rich- 
ness——when he car.ied her straight from the Potteries to the Isle 
of Wight, and lodged her in spacious upartments at the best 
hotel in Ryde, and flung his money here and there, as-if he had 


| carried the lamp of Aladdin in his coat-pocket—Eliza remon- 
| strated with her new master, fearing that his love had driven 


him mad, and that this alarming extravagance was the first 
outburst of insanity. 
It seemed a repetition of the dear old Barleigh story when 


Archiba’d Floyd took his wife into the long picture gallery at | 
She clasped her hands for frank womanly joy | 


Felden Woods. 
as she Jooked at the magnificence about her. She compared her- 
self to the humble bride of the marquis, and fell on her knees 
and did theatrical homage to ber lord. ‘'O Archy,’’ she s.id, 
‘*jt is all too good for me. Iam afraid I shall die of my gran- 
deur, as the poor girl pined away at Parleigh House.”’ 
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In the full maturity of womanly loveliness, rich in health, | 


freshness and high spirits, how little could Eliza dream that she 
would hold even a briefer lease of these costly splendor: than 
the Bride of Burleigh had done before her, 


Now the reader, being acquainted with Eliza's antecedents, 


| may perhaps find in them some clue to the insolent case and 


well-bred audacity with which Mrs. Floyd treated the second 


| rte county families, who were bent upon putting her to confu- 


sion. She was an actress ; for nine years she had Jived in that 
ideal world in which dukes and marqnizes are as 
bakers in work-a-day life, in which indeed a 
nobleman is generally a poor mean-spirited individual 


cemmon as 


, who gets 
the worst of it on every hand, and is contemptuously entreated 
How should she be 
| Kentish man- 
sions, when for nine years she had walked nightly on to a stag 
to be the focus for every eye, and to entertain her pnests th 
evening through? Was it likely she was to be overawed by th 

Leoficlds, who were coachbuilders in Park Tane, or the Miss 
Manderlys, whose father had made his money by a patent for 
starch—she, who had received King Dunean at the gates of her 


abash d on entering the drawing-rooms of th: 


| castle, and had sat on her throne dispensing condescending hos- 


pitality to the obsequions thanes at Dunsinane? £0, do what 


they would, they were unable to subdue this base intruder ; 


while, to add to their mortification, it every day became more | 


obvious that Mr. and Mrs. Floyd made one 
couples who had ever worn the bonds of matrimony, and 
changed them inte ¢wlands of roses, If this 


of the happie:t 


were a very roman- 
tic story, it would be 
pine in her gilded bower, and misapply her energies ia weeping 
for some abandoned lover, deserted ia an evil hour of ambitious 
madness. Put as my a irne one—noet only true in a 
general sense, but strictly true as to. the leadingdacts whieh I 
am about torelate—and as [ eould point 

far northward of the lovely Kentis! 
which the events I slia!l dercribe took place, I am bound also to 
be trntkfal here, and to set down as a fact the lov 
Floyd bore for her husband was as purean] 
as ever man need hope to win from the generous heart of a good 
woman. What share gratitude may have ba 
cannot tell. If she lived 
on by attentive and deferential serv ints ; if she-ate 
dishes, and drank coetly wines; if sie wore 
splendid jewels, and lolled on the downy cushions of a gariiage, 
drawn by highemettled horses, and driven by a coachman with 
powdered hair ; if, wherever 
homave was paid to her; if sh 
swift as the stroke of tome enchanter’s wand, that wish was 
rratified— she knew that she owed all to her husbind, Are’ t- 
bald Floyd ; and it may be that she grew, not unnaturally, to 
associate him with every advantege she enjoyed,-and to love 
him for the gake of th 


appear a low and despicable afl 


tory is 
mu’, ina certain county, 
lh woods, the very house in 


incere an affection 


in a handsome liou 


’ 
i 


outward semblance of 
had but to utter a wish, an‘, 


he went, al 


things Such a love as this may 
hen compared to the 
noble sentiment entertain d by the Nan yi of modera romance 
for the Bill Syke sea of their choice; and no doubt Etta: Floyd 


ought to have felt a sovereign contempt for the man who watched 


her every whim, who grat l her every caprice, and who loved 
and honored her as much, ci devant provincia! actress though 
she was. as be could have cone had desecnded the steps of 
the lo tiest throne in Curietendom to ve bim her hand. 
e& was crat il to him, she Joved him, and she made him 
peck y happy happy that the strung-hearted Seotchman 
s somctit Imost p tricken at th templation of 
% it ri ! 1} fall down n his kne novel 
pray that f f ' ’ m Vien: that, ie 


*roviael Ue etripped of 


it pleas 2 


perhaps on'y proper for [liza Floyd to 
She saw at once that she had done right. 
| for the widower to feel relief in sp aking of the lest one; and 


| every shilling of his wealth, and Icft penniless, to legin the 
world anew—but with her. Alas, is was this blessing, of all 
others, that he was to lose! 

For a year Eliz, and her husband Jived this happy life at 
Felden Woods. He wished to take her on the Continent, or to 
London for the season; but she could not bear to leave her 
lovely Kentish home. She was happier than the day was long 
; amongst her gardens and pineries and graperies, her dogs and 
| horses, and her poor. To these last she seemed an angel, de- 
| scended from the skies to comfort them. ‘There were cottages 
from which the prim daughters of the second-rate county 
families fled, tract in hand, discomfited and abashed by the 
black looks uf the half-starved inmates ; but upon whese door- 
ways the shadow of Mrs. Floyd was as the shadow of a priest 
in a Catholic country—always sacred, yet ever welcome and 
familiar. She had the trick of making these people like her 
before she set to work to reform their evil habits. At an early 
stage of her acquaintance with them, she was as blind to the 
dirt and disorder of their cottages as she would have been to a 
shabby carpet in the drawing-room of a poor duchess; but by- 
and-bye she would artfully hint at this and that little improve- 
ment in the ménages of her pensioners, until in less than a 
month, without having either lectured or offended, she had 
worked an entire transformation, 

Mrs. Floyd was frightfully artful in her dealings with these 
erring peasants. . Instead of telling them at once in a candid 
and Christian-like manner that they were all dirty, degraded, 
ungrateful and irreligious, she diplomatised and finessed with 
them as if she had been canvassing the county. She made the 
girls regular in their attendance at church by means of new 
bonnets ; she kept married men out of the public-houses by 
bribes of tobacco to smoke at home, and once (oh, horror!) by 
the gift of a bottle of gin. She cured a dirty chimneypiece by 
the present of a gaudy china vase to its proprietress, and a 
slovenly hearth by means of a brass fender. She repaired a 
shrewish temper with a new gown, and patched up a family 
breach of long-standing with a chintz waistcoat, Bat one brief 
year after her marriage—while busy landscape-gardeners were 
working at the improvements she had planned; whilst the 
steady process of reformation was slowly but surcly progressing 
amongst the grateful recipients of her bonnty ; while the eager 
tongues of her detractors were still waging war upon her fair 
fame ; while Archibild Floyd rejoiced as he held a baby-daugh- 
ter in his arins—without one forewarning symptom to break the 
force of the blow, the light slowly faded out of those glorious 
eyes, never t» shine azain on this side ot eternity, and Archi- 
bald Martin Floyd was a widower. 





CUAPTER If.—AURORA, 

Tae child which Eliz. Floyd left behind her, when she was so 
suddenly taken away from all earthly prosperity and bappiness, 
was christened Aurora. The romantic-sounding name had been 
a fancy of poor Elizv’s ; and there was no caprice of hers, how- 
ever trifling, that had not always been sacred with her adoring 
husband, and that was not doubly sacred now. The actual in- 
tensity of the widower's grief was known to no creature in this 
lower world. His nephews and his nephews’ wives paid him 
pertinacious visits of condolence; nay, one of these nieces by 
| marriage, a good motherly creature, devote! to her husband, 

insisted on sceing and comforting the strickyn man. Heaven 
' knows whether her tenderness did convey any comfort to that 
shipwrecked soul, She found him like » man who had suffered 
from a stroke of paralysis; torpid, almost imbecile. Perhaps 
she took the wisest course that could possibly have been taken. 
She said little to him vpon the subj ct of his affliction ; but 
visited him frequently, patiently sitting opposite to him for 
hours ata time, he and she talking of all manner of easy con- 
ventional topics—the state of the 
change in the ministry, and such suhjects as were so far remote 


country, the we:ther, a 


from the grief of his lie, that a less careful hand than Mra. 
Alexander Floyi’s conld have scarcely touched upon the broken 
chords of that ruined instrument, the widower's heart. 

It was not until six months after Lliz.'s death that Mrs. 
Alexander ventured to ntter her name; but when she dil speak 
of her, it was with no solemn hesitufion, but tenderly and 
fymiliarly, as if she had been accustomed to talk of the dead, 
Tlie time hal come 


| from that hour Mrs. Alexander became a favorite with her 


| him, and that she was ‘‘a good woman.” 


uncle. Years after, he told Ler that, eveh im the sullen torpor 
of his grief, he had had a dim consciousness that sho pitied 
Tiis good wi man 


| came that very evening into the big room, where the banker 


+ which Eliza | 


lin that love, 1 | 
+, and was waited | 
of delicate | 
rich dresses and | 


sat by his lonely hea: th, with a baby in her arms—a pale-faced 
| chill, with great wondering tlack eyes, which stared at the 
| rich man in sombre astonishment; a solemn-faced, ugly baby, 
which was to grow.by-and-bye into Aurora Floyd, the heroine of 
my story. 

That pale, black-eyed bab»? became henceforth the idol of 
Archibald Martin Floyd, the one o} ject in all this wile universe 
fur which it seemed worth his while to endure life. From the 
day of his wife’s death be had abandoned all active share in 
the Lombard strect business, and he had now neither occt 9a- 
tion nor delight, save in waiting upon the prattlinzs and humors 
ing the caprices of this infant daughter. His love for ler was 
a weakness, almost verging upon a madness. 11d his nephews 
been very derigning men, they might perhaps have entertained 
some vagee ileas of that 
outraged neighbors were 
nurses their ¢flices of Jove 
watched them furtively, fearful Jest they should be harsh with 
her. All the pond: rous doors in the great hou-e at Felden 
Woods could not drown the fee! lest that infant 


voice to those ever-anxious, loving ears. 


commission of lunucy for which the 
s0 anxions. He grudged the hired 


about the person of hisclild, He 


murmur «ol 


He watched her growth asa child watches an acorn it hopes 


He repeated her broken baby-eyilables till 


weary of his Labble about the 


to rear to an oak. 
people gre * 
the end of all this wae, 


child Of course 
ition of the 
ix spoiled 


that, in the common accept 
erm, Aurora was spoiled. We do not sav a fi:we 
of heaven 
ity; hat then, certainly, the bright exotie 
(Vuntinued on page 398.) 


hec nse it is reared in a hothonse where no breath 


can visit it too rou 
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THE WAR IN FLORIDA—SHIPPING ROSIN, COTTON AND TURPENTINE, THK PROPERTY OF UNION CITIZENS, 


SHIPPING ROSIN, COTTON, ETC., FROM FERNAN- 
DINA TO NEW YORK. 


In accordance with the declaration that ‘‘ commerce follows 
the flag,” the Federal Government at once resto1es commercial 
freedom of action to the loyal citizens of every port or place 
regained by the force of our arms to the legitimate authority 
of the United States. This is being attended with the 
happiest effect, since it dissipates the childish but still in- 
famous falsehood of Beauregard, that our war is one of 
vengeance. We publisha characteristic sketch of the ship- 
ment of Southern products from Fernandina for the New 
York market. These, of course, are the property of sound 
Union men, who had been compelled by outside pressure to 
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remain quiescent till they could avow their real sentiments 


with safety. 


BRIG.-GEN. JOHN JAMES PECK. 


GEN. Peck is a native 
Point in 1839. 
1843, and Ist Lieut. in 1847. 
the battles of Palo Alto and La Palma, and was in 


of his company at Cherubusco. 





A. MK. Pumiah, 210 LUWA VUAVALEY, 


Sao 
1 


of New York, and entered West 
He was breveted 2d Lieut. of artillery in 
He distinguished himself in 


He was breveted captain 
for gallant and meritorous conduct in the battles of Con- 
treras and Cherubusco, and breveted Major for his services 
at El Molina del Rey; he resigned March 31, 1853. 
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FROM NEW FERNANDINA FOR NEW YORK.—FROM A SKEICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. CRANE 


commencement of the present rebellion he was appointed to 
the command of a regiment, and on the 9th of August, 1861, 
he was made Brig.-Gen. He is a brave and excellent sol- 
dier, and will renew on the ‘sacred soil” of the Old 
Dominion the trumplhs of his youth in Mexico. 








MIssING Man Founp.—Mr. John Caldwell, of Woodstock, 
N.B., who has been missing from this ~ since about the first of Janu- 
ary, has been found. He has been stopping at Windsor, Canada West, 
some wecks, under an assumed name, and was identified by means of 
an engraving in Frank Leslie’s weekly, which was procured at the sug- 

eation of Chief of Police Amee, who, with detective officer Sargent, 
1ave taken much interest and spent much time in investigating the 
case,— Boston Transcript, 


command 





At the 





BRIGADIER-GENEBAL J. J. PECK, U. 8. A 
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RA FLOYD. 


elf 


AURO 


ie 
( ml gé dda) 


Ou p 


is trimmed and prune 
Aurora shot whither she wo 
wandering branches of that 'ux 


uriant nature. 


she pleised; thought, spoke, acted as she pleased ; learned 


grew into abright impetuous being, 
bat with 


what she pleased ; and she 


affectionate and cenerous-hearted as her mother, 


some touch of native fire blended in her mould that stamped 


her as oviginal. 


It is the common habit of ngly babies to grow into handsome 
At seventeen she 


women, and so it was with Aurora Floyd. 


was twice as beantiful as her mother had been at nine-and- 


twenty, but with much the same irregular features, lighted up 


FRANK 


i ty the gardener’s merciless hand, while 
1d, and there was none to Jop the 
She said what 


ar ee . (man 
LESLin’s ILLUSTIAN! 

1 Mr. Floyd watched the groom and the two horses as they dis- 
| app iz to the stable-yard, 
land then si:il very quietly, ** You don't u 
A six honrs’ rile is neither good fir her nor for 


ired throuzh the great gates leadi 
that animal well, 
Aurora you, 
Your groom sould have known better than to allow it.’’ Te 
led the way into his study, telling his daughter to follow him, 
and they were closeted together for upwards of an hour. 

Early the next moroing Miss Floyd's governess departed from 
Felden Woo, and between breikf ist 
paid a visit to the stables, and examined his daughter's fevorite 
chestnut mare, a beautiful filly all bone and muscle, that had 
heen trained fora racer. The animal had sts and 
walked lame. Mr. Floyd sent for his daughter's groom, and 
pail him and dismissed him on the spot. Tne young fellow 
made no remonstrance, but went quictly to his quarters, took off 


and Juncheon the banker 


ised a sinew 


by a pair of eyes that were like the stars of heaven, and by two | his livery, packed a carpetbag, and walked away from the hous 


rows of pecrlessly white teeth. You rarely, 
face, could get beyond these eyes and teeth ; for they so dazzled 
and blinded you that they defied you to criticise the doubtful 


little nose, or the width of the smiling mouth. What if those | 
land bis danghter left Felden Woods for Paris, where Aurora 


maszes of blne-black hair were 
too low for the common standard of beauty ? 
would have told you that the head was a noble one ; 


brushed away from a forehead 
A phrenologist 
avd a 
sculptor would have : 
Cleopatra, 

Miss Floyd knew very little of her poor mother’s history 
Tere wos a pictore in crayons hanging in the banker's sanctum 
m which represented Flizi in the fall flush of her 
; but the portrait told nothing of the 
history of its eriginal, and Aurora had never heard of the 


gm Cher 
be .nty and prosperity 
merchaint-captein, the poor Liverpool lodging, the grim aunt 
who kep' a chandler’s shop, the artificial Mower making, and 
the provireial stage. She hal never been to'd that her mater- 
nil grandfsther's 
played Julict to an audience of factory hands, for the moderate 
and sometimes uncertain stipend of four-and-twopence a night 
the 
heiress; but they were not slow to say that Aurora 
was her mother’s own daughter, and had the taint of the pliy- 
acting aul horse-riding, the spangles and the sawdust, strong 
in her nature. The truth of the matter is, that before Miss 
Floyd emerged from the nursery she evinced a very decided 
tendency to become what is called “ fast.’’ At six years of age 
she rejected a doll, and asked for a rocking-horse. At ten she 
could converse fluently upon the subject of pointers, setters, 
fox hounds, harriers and beagles, though she drove her gover- 
ness to the verge of Cespair by persistently forgetting under 
what Roman emperor Jcrusilem was destroyed, and who was 
legate to the Pope at the time of Catherine of Arragon's 
divorce, At eleven she talkel unreservedly of the horses in 
the Lenfield stables as a pack of screws; at twelve she contri 
buted her half-crown to a Derby sweepstakes amongst her 
father’s servants, and triumphantly drew the winning horse ; 
and at thirteen she rode across country with her uncle Andrew, 
who was a member of the Croydon hunt. It was not without 
grief that the banker watched his daughter's progress in these 


The connty fannlies. accepted and made much of rich 


banker's 


desire her to be. 


elegant, the most perfect and accomplished of her sex ; but he 


could not do this, and he was faia to thank God for her as she | more till a pair of impetuous arms are twined about his neck, | 
‘and Aurora’s face is hidden on his shoulder. 


was, and to inda)ge her every whim. \ 

Alexander Floyd's eldest daughter, Lucy, first cousin, once 
removed, to Aurora, was that young lady’s friend and consi- 
dante, and came now and then from her father’s villa at Ful- 
ham to spend a month at Felden Woods. 
half a dozen brothers and sisters, and was brought up in a very 
different manner to the heiress. 


Woods a paradise upon earth, and Aurora more fortunate than 
tte Princess Royal of England, or Tita ia, Queen of the Fairies. 
She was direfully afraid of her cousin’s ponies and Newfound- 
Jand dogs, and had a firm conviction that sudden death held 


his throne within a certain radius of a horse’s heels; but rhe | 


loved and admired Aurora, after the manner common to these 
weaker natures, and accepted Miss Floyd's superb patronage and 
protection as a thing of course. 

The day came when some dark but undefined cloud hovered 
about the narrow home-circle at Felden Woods. ‘I'here was a 
coolness between the banker and his beloved child. ‘Tbe young 
lady spent ha'!f her time on horseback, scouring the shady lanes 
round Beckenham, attended only by her groom—a dashing 
young fellow, chosen by Mr. Floyd on account of his good looks 
for Aurora's special service. She dined in her own room after 
these long, lonely rides, leaving her father to eat his solitary 
meal in the vast dining-room, which seemed to be fully occu- 
pied when she sat in it, and desolately empty without her. The 
household at Felden Woods long remembered one particular 
June evening on which the storm burst forth between the father 
and daughter. 

Aurora had been absent from two o'clock in the afternoon 
until sunset, and the banker paced the long stone terrace with 
his watch in his hand, the figures on the dial-plate barely dis- 
tinguishable in the twilight, waiting for his daughter's coming 
home. He had sent his dinner away untouched ; his news- 
papers lay uncut upon the table, and the household spies, 
we call servants, told each other how his hand had shaken so 
violently that he had spilled half a decanter of wine over the 
polished mahogany in attempting to fill his glass. ‘The honse- 
keeper and her satellites crep* into the hall, and looked through 
the half-glass door at the anxious watcher on the terrace. The 
men in the stables talked of *‘ the row,’’ as they called this ter- 
rible breach between father and child; an! when at last horses’ 
hoofs were heard in the long avenue, and Miss Floyd re‘ned in 
her thoroughbred chestnut at the foot of the terrace steps, there 


was a lurking audience hidden here and there in the eyening | 


shadow, eager to hear an} see. 
But.there was very Jittle to gratify these prying eyes and ears 


Avrora sprang lightly to the ground before the groom could 
dismount to assist her, and the chestnut, with heaving and foam- | 


flecked sides, wag led off to the s*able, 


dded that it was set upon the throat of a) 
| complete her very imperfect eduction. 


name was l’rod ler, and that her mother had | 
| wicked world than a blessed baby,’’ said the housekeeper, 


But Lucy Floyd had | 


She was a fair-faced, blue- | 
eyed, rosy-lipped, golden-haired little girl, who thought Felden | 





in looking at her | Without bidding good-bye to his fellow-servants, who resented , 
the affront and pronounced him a surly brnte, whose absence , 


was no loss to the household. 
Three days after this, upon the 14th of June, 1856, Mr. Floyd 


was placed at avery expensive and exclusive Protestant finish- 
ing school, kept by the Demoiselles Lespard, in a stately man- 
sion entra cour cl jardin in the Rue Saint Dominique, there to 


For a year and two months Miss Floyd lias been away at this 
Parisian finishing school; itis late in the August of 1°57, and 
azvia the banker walks upon the long stone terrace in front of 
the narrow windows of his red-brick mansion, this time wait- 


ing for Aurora's arrival from Paris. The servants have ex- 


pressed considerable wonder at his not crossing the Channel to | 


fetch his daughter, and they think the dignity of the louse 
somewhat lowered by Miss Floyd's travelling unattended, 


‘*A poor dew young thing, that knows no more of this | 


‘all 
alone amongst a pack of moustache] Frenchmen.” 

Archibald Martin Floyd had grown an old man in one day 
that terrible and unexpected day of his wife’s death ; bnt even 
the grief of that bereavement had scarcely seemed to affect him 
so strongly as the loss of his daughter Aurora during the four- 
teen months of her absence from Felden Weods. 

Perhaps it was that at sixty-five years of age he was less able 
to bear even a lesser grief ; Wut those who watched him closely 
declared that he seemed os much dejected by his dangliter’s 
absence as he could well have been by her death. 
that he paces up and down the broad terrace, with the landscape 
stretching wide before him, and melting vaguely away under 
that veil of crimson glory shed upon all things by the sinking 
sin; even now that he hourly, nay almost momentarily, 
expects to clasp his only child in his arms, Archibald Floyd 
seems rather nervously anxious than joyfully expectant. 

He looks again and again at his watch, and pauses in his 
walk to listen to Beckenham church-clock striking cight; his 
ears are preternaturally alett to every sound, and give him 
instant warning of caniage-wheels far off upon the wide high 


roud. 


ven now, 


Wi!l it pars on, that carriage, or stop at the lodge-gates ? 
Surely his heart, could never beat so loud save by some wond- 
rous magnetism of fatherly love and hope. The carriage stops. 
He hears the clanking of the gates; the crimson-tinted land- 
seape grows dim and blurred before his eyes, and he knows no 


it was a paltry hired carriage which Miss Wloyd arrived in, 
and it drove away as soon as she had alighted, and the small 
amount of luggage she bronght had been handed to the eager 
servants The banker lel his child’ into the study, where they 
lind held that long conference fourteen months before. A lamp 
burned upon the library table, and it was to this light that 
Archibald lloyd led his daughter. 

A year had changed the girl to a woman—a woman with 
«reat hollow black eyes, and pale haggard cheeks. The course 
of study at the Parisian finishing-school had evidently been too 
hard for the spoiled heiress. 

‘* Aurora, Aurora,’’ the old man cried piteously, 
you look ! Low altered, how—”’ 

She laid her hand lightly yet imperiously upon his lips. 


‘how ill 


‘Don’t speak of me,”’ she said, ‘‘T shall recover ; but you— 
you, father—you too are changed.”’ 

She was as tall as her father, and, resting her hands upon his 
shoulders, she looked at him long and earnestly. As she looked, 
the tears welled slowly up to her eyes which had been dry 
before, and poured silently down her haggard cheeks. 

‘* My father, my devoted father,’’ she said in a broken voice, 
‘‘if my heart was made of adamant I think 1t might break 
when I see the change in this beloved face.”’ 

‘The old man checked her with a nervous gesture, a gesture 
almost of terror. 

‘* Not one word, not one word, Aurora,’’ he said hurriedly ; 
‘*at least, only one. That person—he is dead ?’’ 

‘* He is.”’ 

(To le continued ) 


- 


From an article in the New York Historical Collections, 
prepared by William Jay, Esq., mostly from official sources, it appears 
the whole number of Americans killed and wounded during the war of 
1812, extending from June 1s!2 to March 1815, was 7,738, of these 2,816 
were of the number killed; this includes both the naval and land forces. 
The loryvest number in the naval forees was at the engagement between 
the Chesaneske and Shannon, where the number of Americans killed 
awl wounded was 145, and the British *5. At the hattle of New Orleans 
there were 562 Americans and 2,074 Jiritich killed and wounded, 
Americwms sppear to have suffered more at the battle of Bridgewater, 
where they hod 745 killed and wounded, and the British 643. In the 
varions skirmishes amongst the Indians the Americans had over 1,100 
kilied and wounded. Inthe eng*gement between the Constitution md 
Java, the Americans hod< and the British 101 killed and wourced, 
During the whole war the whole namber of British killed and wounded 
is put down at 8,774, of whith 4,510 were among the killed. 

Marine Game or Virerstr.—*Do you know,” asked 
Smith, taking a bird's-eye view of the topographical map, “ why the 
surface of Virginia ia like some of the game in market just now ¢” 

‘No, T don't,” said Buzfuz. solemnly. 


“Well.” arid Smith, going over the whole ground again after the 


the surface of Virginia is like some of the game 


” 


minstrels of Ethiopia, ‘ 
in market becouse its part ridges 
Buzfuz quails, 
Ir is our glory to have 
shame not to have taken another, 


taken one Nashville, and our 


XY £7 UE” mbt pup 
sv au VV a Al ER. 


All the agitation and anxiety he has felt for the lasé | 
doubtful accomplishments ; but she was so beanti ul, so frank | week has been lees than the concentrated fever of this moment. | 
and fearless, so generous, affectionate and true, that he could | 
not bring himself to tell her that she was not all he could | 
If he could have governed or directed that | 
impetnous nature, he would have bad her the most refined and | 


The | 
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SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


‘WHAT are you digging there for?” said anidling fellow to 
r, Who wa6 at work on x piece of waste lan’! 
ing for money.” 
The news flew—the idlers collected, 
* We are told you ar? digging for money ?” 
“Well, I ain't digging for anything else.” 
* Tfave you had any luck ¢” 
First-rate Jueck—pays well; you had better take hold.” 
' All doffed their coats and laid on most vigorously for a while, 
thr wing out some cartloads, the question rose, 
* When did you get any money Jiet ¢” 
* Saturday night.” 
“Why, how mueh did you get @” 
“ Nighteen shillings.” 
“Why, that’s rather small.” 
‘T's pretty well; three shillings a-day is the regular price for digging 
all over this ’ere district!” i 
A DISTINGUISHED hydropathist propounds a new medicine. 
This infallible remedy for melancholy is made of * fun awl fresh air i 
equal proportion, and is to be taken with cold water three times a 
Wutcu railroad in England is the most fayorabie for the 
acq tisition of knowledge? ‘The Reading. 
Wowman’s Politics—Marriage. 


WHEN a very cminent special pleader was asked b: 
country gentleman if he considered that his son was likely to sneceed 
ap « special pleader, he replied, *‘ Pray, sir, can your Bon eat sawdust 
without butter ?” 

d you have great talents, industry will improve them: if 
mo lerate abilities, industry will supply their deficiencies. Nothing is 
denict to well-directed labor; nothing is ever to be attai cd witout it. 

WHEN Ellen Jane, the modest migs, 
Declares ’tis very wrong to kiss, 
I really think that I sce through it: 
The lady, rightly undersiood, 
Feels just as any Christian should— 
She'd rather suffer wrong than do it, 

AN exchange says: “Truth is crowded out this issue.” 
This, the Springfield Republican thinks, is almost as bad as the up- 
country editor, who said, ‘ For the evil effects of intoxicating drink, 
| see our inside.” 








After 





ee 


| prrapit in an Irish graveyard : 


** Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found.” 


| ‘Lf wisH you would not smoke cigars,” said a plump little 
| bluck-eyod girl to her lover. ‘‘ Why not I smoke as well as your chim- 
ney?” ‘ Because chimneys don’t smoke when they are in good order.” 
Tue difference (according to the Boston 7ranscript) he- 
tween a taxidermist and a tax-gatherer is this, saith the philosopher: 
the former stuffs the skin, the latter skins the stuff. 
MEN dying make their wills—but wives 
Escape a work so sad; 
Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had / 


A Mrs. BeNncuLey, who is lecturing on Texas, thinks that 
but for mosquitoes, rattlesnakes, mocassins, yellow fever, the evervating 
eifect of the climate, the whiskey-drinking and other propensities of the 
people, that State would be a desirable place of habitation. 


\ Down East JuRyMAN.—Ethan Spike contributes to the 


Portland Transcript asketch of his experience asa juryman. The first 
cas ’s he was called to try were capital ones, the criminal, Lein Gers 
maiand a “ nigger” respectively. 
*Tley you formed any opinion for or egin the priso id the 
judire, 

“ Not perticular agin the Jarmin,” says I, “but T hate niggers se a 


general principle, and shall go for hanging this here ol | white-wooled 

cus, Whether he killed Mr, Cooper or not,” says 1. 

‘Do you kuow the nature of an oath ¢” the clark ax: 

“Torter,” saysT. “ Pyeused enoughof’em, f beg 
I was only about——” 

*Thatll do," says the clark. “ You kin go hum,” gays he, “you 

| wou’t be wanted in this ere case,” says the clark, sya he. : 

“What!” saya I, “ ain’t I to try this nigger at ali?” 

‘*No,” says the clark, 

“But ’m a jewryman,” says I, “ aud you can’t hang the ni 
I’ve sot on him,” oy ° 

‘* Pass on,” says the clark, speakins rather cross. 

*‘ But,” says I, “you, mister, you don’t mean ¢s you gay; I’m a regu- 
lar jewryman, youknow. Drawed aout of the box by the seelick man,” 
saysI. ‘I’ve ollers had a hankering to hang a niger, and now, when 

| Amerciful dispensatory seems to have provided one for me, you gay I 
shan’tsit onhim. Arthis your free institution# Is this the nincteenth 
scutury ¢ And is this our boasted ——” 

Ifere somebody hollered “ Silence in court!” 

“'The court be —!” 

“T didn’t finish the remark,” says he, “ for a couple of constables had 
holt of me, and in the twinkling of a bedpost I was huetled down steirs 
| into the street. Naow, Mr. Editor, let me ask what we are comin’ to 
when jewrymen—legal, lawful jewrymen_ kin be tossed about in this 

way? Talk about cancers, Mormons, spiritualism, free love and panics 
| —what are they in comparison? Here’s a prinviple upset. As an indi- 
| vidual, perhaps, I’m of no great account; t/ant for me to say; but when 
| ae a éulightened Jowey man I was tuk and earricd down sinirs by pro- 

fane » just asserting my right to sit on « nigyer—why it seems 
| to me the pillows of society were shook; thatin my sacred person the 
| hull State itself was Wi atively speaking, kicked down pivira! If 
thar’s jaw in the land, Pll have this case brought under a writ of habeas 

Corpulicksey Dieksit.” 


| ‘ 
Dr Bow, editor of De Bow’s Southern Review, and a 
| leader in the Secession movement, is preternuturally ugly. It is told 
of him that he once attended the annual masked ball in New Orleons. 
| When supper was announced towards morning, the guests were re- 
uired to lay aside their masks before going into tlhe evpper-room. As 
e Bow was entering, one of the managers stopped him and eid, 
“You must take off your mask, sir.” “ What?” said the reviewer. 
“ Your mask,” said the manager, touching the ugly man’s forchead, sid 
discovering to his horror that what he took for a disguise was the best 
face the poor man had. 


A weautTey Arab, residing néar the fronticrs of Morocco, 
lately paid Ais first visit to Algiers, and was present at a ball. On his 
return home he said «6 his wives: ‘‘ What strange creatures these 
French women are! Would you believe it? they absolutely carry an 
open umbrella under their peiticonts ” Such was the idea formed of 
crinoline by this son of Mo ed, 


Tuereis a farmer up the Hudson who has a mile of children. 
His name is Furlong, and he has four boys and four girls. Light fur- 
longs make one mile. : 

A SCHOOLMASTER in Ireland advertises that he will keep a 
Sunday-school twice a week—Tuesdays and Saturdays. _” 

Way is an author the most peculiar ofanimals? Because 
his tale comes ont of his head. Still more singular—sometimes his tule 
{ comes out of another man’s head, 

Tue ‘‘ Good Book” says that ‘a man shall cleave unto his 


Ime, 


in to awear when 


1 
ronu 








wife.” This accounts for a lover, before marriage, axing a girl to haly: 
him. 


Tur Oswego Jimes says that at arecent wedding in that 
city, the bridegroom, being an army officer, wore his sidearm 
nuptials. <A little wide-awake brother of the bride was attracted by the 

| display of weapons, and as he has another sister whose “true love’ 
| a carpenter, he inquired: ‘‘ Ma, when J—— comes to marry Milly, will 
| he wear his saw und hatchet by his side?” 


| Aw Irishman who had blistered his fingers by endecavor- 
ing to draw on a pair of boots; exclaimed, “I shall never get them on 

, at all until I wear them a day or two.” 

| What animal hath death no effectupon? A pig: becanse 

| directly you have killed him, you gan cure him and sive his bacon. 


tihe 


Mrs. W., the widow of a celebrated musician, had in- 
| scribed upon his monument, “ He is gone where only his music can be 
| excelled.” The widow of a pyrotechnist saw this, and had inscribed on 

her husband’s tomb, “‘ He is gone where only his fireworks can b 


excelled.” 

A FipGetTTy lady was once consulting Dr. Abernethy, the 
famous English physician, She asked him whot sie shoul 
whether this, that or the other would injure her. * You in eat anye 
thing,” said the doctor, ‘‘ except the poker and the bellows, for the one 
is hard of digestion and the other is supposed to be wiudy. 


Tur Academy of Music was crowded on the evening of 

| the 10th of April, to welcome the returned officers and men of the Cum- 

berland and Congress. The gathering was one of int interest, 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Bancroft, Mr. W. *'. I rts, Dr, 
Hitche ck and Mr, W. E, Dodge. The audience numbered 4,000, 
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| you MUST NOTICE 


That the name of the of W. FORSYTH & 


firm 











CO. is chanved to J. H. WINSLOW & CO., Mr. 
Forsyth havir irod. Busia pone” i same, 
and all Certi es with the name of W. Forsyth & 
Co attached are nd will be redcemed by ve 
alone with th» ¢ omptness and faithfulness as 
heretofore on ti s returned to us. 





-100,000 we: itches, Chains, d&c. 
Worth $500,900. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be p 
are to get, 4 7 

Splendid List 


OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD ror 





+ Gold Hunti: sed Watches......! $100 00 each 
BO 4 WatcheB.ccccccossdccdcccccese 60 00 each 

200 I. nidies? Goli Watches ...c.ccccccses 35 00 each 
600 Ladies’ i ts’ Sils Watehes.. 15 ®Oeach 
6000 Vest and Neck Chiuins......../ » COTO 10 Oreach 
3000 Gold 13: md Bs MAAS Sec ciscves 9 OO 19 10 KO each 
3000 * a wh 
3000 Cameo ar wh 
3009 Mo itt li 
300) Lava an ii wh 
3000 Coral, Op 7 hi 
3009 Cameo nar | ih 
300) Mosiie ani. wh 
3000 Lavaan tj hh 
3000 Coral, Oy hi 
§00) Gents’ Bre ust ch 
3009 Wat h a ae ch 
5009 Fob « rt Qu wh 
§009 Sets of Tioso: wh 
5000 Sk eve Buttoas i 6.2 50 6 00 eavh 
700) Pisin hi , ich 
7000 Stone St iin anch 
gg SE re , awh 
10000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery.......+.! 3) G6 to 10 00 each 


10000 Gold Pe 14 Carats aud War'd.4 00 to 
(W ith Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above list of Goods will be 
dollur each, Certiiicates of all the vy: sieee articles, 
stating wa cach one can have, are first put into en- 
velopes, scaled up and mixed; and when ordered, prc 
taken out Without regard to choice, and sent oy j 


5 ¢O cach 





thus givisg all a fair chance. On receipt of tlie or 
tificate, you will see what you ean have, and thea it is 
at your Option to send one dollar and take the ariicle 
or not. 

In all transsctions by mail, we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certiiicates, paying postave, and deing 


the business, 25 ets, 


each, which muat be inelosed 

when the Certificate is pent for. -Five Cortitieates will 
eee i wy a #2, thirty for So, sixty-live 
AGENTs.—'t hose ve as Arents will be allowed 








ten cents on ever 

vided their remitta 
will collect 25 cig. 
cts. to us, cithes 
caution should 1 





ordered by them, pro- 
onntstoonedollar, Acents 
for every Cortifieate, and remit ie 
r in cash or postage stamps. Gr 


‘used by our correspondents in aa 


nee avr 


gard to giving their correct address, Town, County 
and State, Address 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
YP. O. Box 5029, 205 Broaiway, New York 
N .—We wish it distin tly understood that ail 


articles of jewellery not giving 
be returned anc thik 


perfee 
moucy will be re 





satisfaction can 
wyded, 33 


THE ALBION, A WEE KLY NEWSPAPER 
433%, Established in 1822 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Price $5 rer ANNUM; 6 CENTS PE ; Cory. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALLBLON OFFICE, 16 Beckman 8t., N. Y 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Keceived the First Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


The Medal awarded by the judges can pe seen at our office 
0000 f. W BAYAUD & BEKARD, 100 Pearl ot., N. ¥ 





> 
Bim ve 
~ 


thine Te, fie’ ité 


ro. ~~ oe 
138 Broadway, New arty 1h: 


Descriptive Circularswith Sauplesof Work 
will be sent mail firco. 


ses Oo @& F. 
“The American Odd Fellow,” 


A Monthly devoted to disseminating a 


Magazine, 
knowledg Sentime nts, Principles, Operations 


of the 


and Condition of the INDEPENDENT ORDEK OF ODD 
FELLows, 

Published monthly, at ONE DoLLAk a year (pay 
ble in advance), by JOHN W. ORK, P. G., 

P, O, Box 4217. No. 75 Nassau St., New York. 
335-37 

Tc Consumptives. 
HE Advertiser, having been restored to health | 


in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, Consumpfion, is 
anxious tu make 
means of cure. 
copy of the prescription used 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Brovaciitis, 
sending the prescription is to benefit the 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, ae it 
will cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


To all who desire it he 
(free of charge), 


will send a 


with 


207.91 
327-310 


Goaving | for Tobacco Cured.—Send 46 one- 


eent —W\" O, SPOTSWOOD, 129 Sp:ing St 
{(ttation A), 3 yew York City. $37 





known to his fellow-sufferers the | 


The only object of the advertiser in | 
afflicted, and | 


sold for one | dera 


| 





' 


| Are now considered the best 


iid for till you know what you | 


j 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, | 


| China, the use 


FR: ANK LESL lie’s ILLU 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
FPA END 
OVEPSTSUN: 
GRAND 





ianos manufactured, 
and widLbe sold to suit the times. Exch Instrument 

| warranted for five years. Warervoms Nos. S82 and 4 
Walker St., near Broadw ay, N. Y. Send for Circular. 


5 ig CONSUMPTIVES.—A Preocher of the Gos- 
pel having cured his son of Consumptien in 
its worst iti uges, after bein; 
most celebrated phy sicians, 
the mode of cure, 
case to those 
sumption, and he will send it tree of charge toall who 
on ire it and will address DANIEL ADE E, 381 Pearl 
St., New York. 3350 








r given up to dic by the 
“desires to make known 
which proves successful in every 


A Certain Cure for Nervous Debility, Neu. 
ralgia, &c. 
Gaurie’s Chinese Life Pills. 
This wonderful remedy is chiefly composed from the 
esseuce of a plant that grows in the tea districts of 


Chinese physicians as un antidoie to the effect of ext- 
ing opium, &¢., was discovered by Dr. Adam Laurie 
M.R.C.S., while «attached to the French and British 


| Embassies at Hong Kong,and by him introduced into 


| Ape 


| boxes of a bundred for Two Dollars, 


| dozen, 


| to manage 


European practice 

These Pills take no effect as a eathartic, but act 
‘ilicully on the blood and nervous centres; are a 
speedy and infallible remedy for NEURALGIA, 'Lic- 
DOLOREUX, St. VITUS’s Dance, Dyspepsia, LAN 
auonr, LAsstfupk, DErrRessIoN OF Spits. Sick 
HeaApAcnnE, IRRITABILITY, EXCITEMENT, IMro- 
rENCY, anc dall diseases from impure blood or nervous 
ngoment, and may be taken with entire safety by 
the most delicate lady or tender chil. 

Price One Dollar per box of forty piils, or larg 
Sent post free, 
by mail, on receipt of remittance; or obtained per- 
sonally from GEO. BULPIN, 

General Agent for the United States, 429 Broadway, 

i. we ‘ ran) 


iilettam & Co.’ g Patent Galvano-Electro Vol 


taic Belts and Armlcts, a perfeetly pati riain ond 
mostly instantaneous remedy for ull KR ie umraitic ond 
Nervous Disease Send for «a Circular, Office, 420 
Broadway, New York. B87 


11!—Avents, if 


Agents! Agents!! Agen silt 
you want to make mouey send a 3 cent stamp to A. 
RICHARDS & CO., New London, Conn., and pret 
their Contidential Circular. 33 


WATCH CHAINS. 
FOR SALE: 

10,000 Yeat Chains, 10,000 Neck Chains, 
10.000 G uard € he Lins, 5,000 Vob Chaina, 
In first quality English rolled plate, and first quality 
French double-plated. Also, German and American 
plated Chains, “Prices 50 to BY per 

Send fer Descriptive 
337 «J. La. FERGUSON, 208 








varying from $1 
Cire ular. 9% A 
Broadway, New York. 


if you wish to beceme Rich, or suc 
anything you like, send 41 to EB, F, 
Spa, N. Y.,and get the Girsy’s BECRET CHAKM; 
aly: :y8 sure to accomplish the desired effect, Osi 


Ag tats Wanted—To sell Parson Brownlo 
Won er rful Book. Apply to GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
l’ublisher, 628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
wrrrlecats & Co., Cincinnati, Publishers jor th 

est. a Pits 


Oy, thins? Wu Y Cs 


National Commercial Colleges, Philadelphia, and in 


nine other large cities, Scholarships are issued cn- 
tithingr ie holder to enjoy for an unlimited time the 
unequalled advantages of all these Institutions, Write 
for a Circular, 337 


“ Mousta thon and Whiskers in 42 


Dayse’—VPon't buy “Onguents” at &1 a box, but 


send 20 ets. (coin) for a Book containing this GREAT | 
seernet and many others now first published; 6th 
edition; 20cts. by mail; 8 for #!, C, E. HUNTER 
& CO,, Hinedale, N. H. 337-30 = | 


warranted correct 
‘ent stampa. ©, 
City. 


Thermometers, ‘cts. ech; 
Beautifully decorated, Send 
SPOTSWOOD, 129 Spring St. 


“A ONC} 
(Station A), N.Y. 


The Howe Sewing Machines. 
PECENT and important improvements 
having been put to this Machine renders it now 
the most per: vet betore the public, and persons at a 
distance can.order a Machine with a guarantee of itr 
prompt and gafe delivery, and that they will be able 
it to their entire satis or Mg 
bre aking needles! No more missing stitches! 
trouble in making any garment, however delicate or 
| heavy, on the same Machine, eithe rin eambric, cloth 
or leather. Send for Dese ogy Catalogue of istyles 
aul prices. A few responsible 


with liberally Address THE HOWE SEWING 
MACHINES, 437 Broadwi ay, New York. Stik s 
‘| REOSCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
' colored, sent free by mail for 50 cts. Addreso F, | 
PARKSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. ¥. City. 556-47 
- 


DR. MARSHALL’S 
Headache and Catarrh Snuff 


Will cure nearly all the common 
DISEASES OF THE HEAD 
EXCEPT WRONG-IEADEDNESS, 

It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and vivesa healthy action to the parts affected. 

The editor of the Binghamton Licpublican says 
that Marshall’s Snuff is evide ntly a thing not to be 
SNEEZED AT. 536 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 


Wanted, 


TT*O SELL OUR 25 CENT PORTFOLIO PACK- 
| AGE. Contents—18 Sheets Note vag r, 18 
Envelopes, 1 Penholder, 1 Pen, 1- Pencil, 1 Blo: ling 
Pad, 100 Keceipts, 1 War ilymn, Engravings, i New 
Method for C omputing Interest; 2 ushionab! e Em- 
broidery Designs for Collars, 4 for Undersieeves, 2 for 
Underskirts, | for corner o ¢ Hans Ikerehir f, 2 for Cuffs, 
Lfor Silk Purse, 1 for Child’s Sack, 1 Ornamental Vil- 


iow Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and ONE HKeRAUTIFUL 
ARTICLE OF JEWELLERY. te can be realized, 
Send stamp for Cirenlar of whole priees. WEIR 
& CO,, 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 000 


afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Con- | 


of which, as prescribed by learned | 


“coed in | 
MAYO, Ballston | 


No more | 
No} 


Agente would be dealt | 





NEW SPA 


PER 
war 


STRATED 


| Cleaks and Mantillas. 





| Nos. 296 and 298 Canal St., New York. 





Brandreth Building, first tore from Broadway. 


No Humbug! Ne Bogus Importations! | 


The attention of the Public 
my new 
last steamer, wluch T am offering at a lower rate than 
is asked “ other houses for “Goods of Domestie | 
Manufacture. 


LOOK 


is respectfully ¢ Hed to 


AT THE 


Klegant Striped Plush-like make, from $8 to 310 Oo 


PRICES !!! 











Fine Cassimere Sacks 5 to 7 5O 
| Shawls and Circulars baa 3to 10°00! 
Italian Silk Sacks. .....0ssccccecces “ 8to 160) 
| Parisim Manteaux, elegantly trimmed, 10 10 20 00 | 


| And all the latest importe d Styles in proportion, 


AT THE OLD STAND, 205 AND 208 CANAL STREET, 
BRANDREIA BOIL re aah } 
337-42 OL?PH NEW. 


| 
| At Gimbrede’s, a 588 roster, a box. of Note 
Paper wad Envelopes, clegantly stamped with Initials, 


nani 


Wedding Card and Envelope, 





Envelopes to match, assorted sizes, 


At Gimbrede’s, Coats of Arma, Crests and Ini- 
tials, be oneer engraved and sti umped on paper, 





At Gimbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
designed Monograms, for plain and colored 
slunping. 


“ally 








At. Gimbre: 
mid Flag 


Jo's 
a Bs 
Paper, with 


twenty-five varieties of Union 
Luyeclopes perfectly matehed. 


Gimbrede’ 
passed ia quality, 5 
bolecU 


8s Weck ie iy and Visiting Cards, uneur- 
sroad way dud 177 Oth Ay. me. ie 


and racy. Send 
A Package containing 


( (REAT BOOKS !—Rich 
Qo Stamp for Catalogues 





Sketches, Sougs, a rich Vlate and other “ fixins,” sent 
for 25 cts. Address EDG An, MORPHY & CoO.,, 
| No, imssau St., New York. BIN-37 


Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest “ny dl best thing out, 
&¢ eae  Circulirs, inclosing stamp. 
. G. COOLEY & CO. . No Spruce St,, N, Y. 
ed) 


Mieted with Rheu- 


| pill OREN TSM =A those 
Chilblains, Cold and 


miatism, G » Neuralgia, 


| Frost-bitten Feet, a all Nervows Diseases, by wear- 

jing Merramw & Cols Parent GALVARO Eve mo 
Miraccic INso.es, will find immediate and perma- 
nent cure from their use, never having yet Tailed in 

| hundreds of ese Office, 40 Broadway. Agent for 
Philadelphia, J. &. SANSON, 2013 Girard AV. Send 

| for a Circular. B56 

TIBBAUS DEVOT POR 


Crandall’s Patent Spring Rocking Horse, | 
150 Broadway, one block below St. Nicholas Hotel. 


NO, 4 
* Health and happiness iu thesame saddle,”— Willis, 


Liberal discount to the ''rade. Send stamp incloged 
| for Cireular., oo | 
F RENCH WINES AND BRANDIES, 
FioM Mussrs. PAUL pre Continck, Monop AND 


GUIRAUD, OF BoRnnoeaux, 
War anted strictly pure and for gale by 
F J. MARC MARTIN, 
50-44 No, 203 Pearl St., New York. 


JAMES DISNEY, : 


MANUVACTURER AND IMrorrer OF 


| LADIES’ AND GENTS’ RIDING SADDLES AND | 
FINE HARNESS, 
LENGLISitL BLANKETS, Wittrs, Bits, Trunks, &, 


60 East Fourteenth St., 
Unions 0 doors eastof Broadway, 
000 


quare, tw 


JAMES PARRISH, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
No. $23 CANAL ST., NuAR Broapway, New York, 
Screrion Sams made to mecsure, $18, $21 aud | 


} @2t per dozen. 
ae Yamily Supply Stone of Bosome, Collars and 
| Wristbands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices, 





| 335-60 
lf ~~ $¥% WEDDING CARDS, 
MR&.MRS, oe oo om | These Celebrated Engtaved 
7 Cards sold only by JAS. EVER 
DELL, 12 Broadway, N.Y. 
” ) Fer pocimens by Mull, send 2 staunpa, 
325-55 


EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. Beniczky & Co.’s 
PHOTOGRAYHIC ROOMS, 


No, 2 New Chambers 8t,, cor. of Chatham St. 
000 


Business Cards, 75 cts. per 1,000. 
38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 


WEWSPAVPEMS, Looks, PAMVPHLETs, and every- 
d4hing from a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth 


Circulars, 





Poster, at equally low rates. Send a threecent stamp 
for my Illustrated Catalogue . Price List of all 
kinds of Printing. T DAWLEY, 


E stablishme nt, 
Reade St., New York. 
329-41 


New Prinvivig 


Nos, 28, 0 and 32 Centre BSt., cor. 


Gold ! Gold! 


he" LL, Instructions in Veuntriloguism. and 
how to win the undying love of the opposite sex, 
sent to apy pe rn for 5 ete. by mail. Address 


436 . F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 


and extensive stock of goods received per | 


sent on réceipt of $1, $2 or $3, (25 new styles just | 
At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of | 


At Gimbrede’ 8, new varieties of Note Paper, with | 


New York. | 


Wesson’s RA 0 Rifle. 


me ree es. 
wet ey xf 





length of Burrel, 24+ inches; Diameter of 
32-100 Of an inch; weight ouly 6 pounds, 
| ‘Dhis ts the best Kite yet invented, its greit su; evi. 
| ort y consisting of rapidity aud fucility of Le ding, 
| and being used with a metallie C artrid:-c, there is No 
eseupe at the breech, and cannot possibly be louded 
| improperly ; shoots’ with perfeet accuracy; can be 
use 1 all day without cleaning, and will not heat with 
the nost rapid firing. J. W. STORRS, 
Sole Agent, 256 Bro: adway. 
Also Agent for Smith & Wesson’s Revolvers and 
} po ie. 313-380 


bose, 


Every Man his own 1 Printer. 
| ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 31 Park Row, 


DR. a 


Pay ** 
Anti-Rheumatic Band. 
PERMANENT Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia and a'l similar Affections. An I'lu-- 
aot ‘Treatise with Certitied Tea imonials sent free, 
Address G, SMITH & CO., Sole Pronrictors, 
a5 491 Bro: ulway, New Y ork. 


N, Y. 


















| ELLIOT’S 
| POCKET 


REVOLVER. 


A MOST POWERFUL ARM 


which ean be 
ricd constantly about the person without inéony enieuce 


car- 


| or danger. Length four inehes, searcely more than 
| that of the barrels, It 19 the most compact, safe and 
powe rful Pocket Revolver ever Made; weighs only 
eigit ounces, charged with eartriives, whi ‘hean be 
| purchase ién Iardware stores, cach | barre Lrified, gain 
twist and sighted, Will penetrate one inch cf nie ne as 
150 yards. sa Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Re 1 ul price, Vlated frame, with 100 cartridge 8, $10 09 
‘“  Bined Frame, *“ 50 
i vate supplied, 7. Ww. MOORE, 
386 426 Browdway, New York. 





EMPLOYMENT. 
$50 a Month and all Expenses Paid. 


AN AGENT is wanted in every town and county in 
the United States, to engaye in a respectable and e my 
business, by which the above profits may certainly be 
rea'ized, For full partieulars address 

DR. HENRY WARNER 
ft East. Twelith St., 
Corner of Broadway, New York City, 


Kuclosing hase: 4 stamp. Syl -t 
‘ 4 PROCURES, O#taze prepaid, At- 
AL 24 water’s Patent Press and Book for 


Copying Nusiness Letters instagffy und perfectly. 
Thous ms aiesedy sold, Agents Wanted, Troliis, 
oO 


| sales and satisfaction good, ‘Bend mp tor yy “ane 
wong f ATWATE 
533-35 Box 116, Providence, i I, 


‘Prescott’s Cartridge ‘Révolvers. 








The 


& in 


o the Ib., and the No. ¢ 


or Nayy Size, carrics a Ball weighing 38 
32, or tin. Revolver, « Ball 50 
a lb. By recent expe riments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounecd the best and mopt 

| effective weapons in use, Also 

| BALLARD'S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 
This Arm is entirely new, and is unive really Re. 

| knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 

| Breech-loading Rille ever m ude, Jangth of Barrel, 24 

inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. “Bize of Calibre 

adapted to Nos, 32, 48, and 44 Copper Water-proof 


"” 


Cartridges, For particu) ia coll or gend (or a Cigeu- 
lar to MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
$32 No. 245 Broadway, New York. 


Irish Bog Oak Manufactory. 


fE\WE Subscriber manufactures and exports all 
kinds of Bog Oak Jewellery, consisting of 
Brooches, Bracelots, Necklets, C harms, Kur-rings, set 
| in Irish stones in endless variety, from #2 per dozen. 
| Large stock in hands to execute cll wane by return 
mail, Merchants ordering to give reference, or send 

| draft payable at the Hibernian Bank, Dublin. 

EDWARD KEFVIL, 27 Merchants Quay, Dublin, 
325-40 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES or 


Kentucky 
AND 

Missouri, 
Draw daily, in public, under the sapermtendence o 
Sworn Commissioners, 

fae The Managers’ Offices sre located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missourl; 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
lickets from $2 50 to $20! 


g@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky 

OR 
MURRAY. EDDY & CO,, & Lou + Mimon~’ 



























































































ManaGerR McCietLan—* Now then, you boys, get away from there! 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


SASSO SS SSS ASSESS ETS = 


TS ~ 





NO PEEPING. 


much as you like.” 


—S 
SS SSNs SESS 


~ SS 


Ws 





Wait till the show’s ready—then you can all come in amd look as 





ts of activity and energy °1» make 
from #5 to $10 per day by engaging iv the sale of the 
VALUABLE PRIZE STATIONERY RECIPE 

PACKAGE AND ENVELOPE, 

Our Stationery is superior, and our Jewellery con- 
sists of FORTY VARIETIES, each article manufactured 
with ARTISTIC TASTE. 

We put in each Package a beautiful and life-like 


wy of 
ENERAL GEORGE B McCLELLAN, 6x10. 
7 valuable Recipes. 6 Sheets Ladies’ Billet Pa- 
( Sheets Commercial Note per, 

Paper. 6 Buff Envelopes, 
( Sheets Ladies’ Note Pa- 2 fine Steel Pens. 

aif 1 gne Pencil. 
6 White Union Envelopes, 1 Sheet Blotting Paper. 

1 Accommodation Pen 


in eglors. 
6 Ladies’ White Union En- holder. 
¥ ; 


ALSO A VALUABLE PIECE or JEWELLERY. 
For further partieulars send for one of our Circu- 
lire, which we mail free. 
w7o0 RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BALLOU’S 


we me 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 


aw SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 








Headquarters for Cheap Jewellery.—' 
pieces of Cheap Jewellery for $4, comprising the same 
description of Jewellery as used in Btationery Pack- 
ages, One piece of Jewellery sent, postage paid, for 
10 cts., with a Cireular giving a description of our 

oods. Also Stationery and Jewellery Packages, the 
est in the market, varying in price from 60 cts. to 
$1 50adozen, Address J. H. ANDREWS, 110 Sud- 
bury 8t., Boston, Mass. 337-380 


HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, ” 


For the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases, Medical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
various Diseases, and on the New REMEDIES em- 
ployed in the Dispensary, sent. in scaled letter envel- 
opes, free of charge. Addrevs DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, Howard Association, No. 2 South 
Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3370 





ARTIFICIAL 


tEaGs AND ARMS, 
(SELPHO’S PATENT), 
5) BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
3 ° Send for a Circular. 


DELMONICO’S, 

ner of Eighth Av. and Fourteenth 8t., 
WAS OPENED 

Wednesday, April 9th, 1862. 


3° 3 


IRIDBNDS OF SOLDIERS! 
LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 


J ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Roy u, and all other places, should be sent, at half 


| Euteo, ty HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad- 


way. Evutlers charged low rates. 331-350 








TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
DEALEKS IN 
ARMS AND MILITARY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS, 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifles and 
Pistols. 

BACON’S CARTRIDGE NAVY PISTOLS 

6 Maiden Lane, New York. 333-360 





GENTS, COUNTRY DEALERS, &c, 

wanted to sell the great wonder of the day—the 
PROSPHOSIUM, now creating an immense senta- 
tion. Sells like wildfire; people rush after it; beats 
everything produced in the Gift Package Line. Con- 
tains a wonderful number of useful articles and a Gift 
of vatuable Jewellery; things for Ladies; things for 
Gentlemen ; things for Children; things for every- 
body and “ more too;” outstrips all other Gift Pack- 
ages; contains all the articles the 25 cent packages do 
and many more; and valuable Gifts of Jewellery, all 
for ONLY A DIME. Immense quantities sold. It 
takes the place of the old style Packages. ; 

It isthe sensational article of the times. Laberal 
rofits to Country Storckeepers and ~ yy Send 
‘or a Circular. ailed free. Agents make $8 to $10 

per day. W. H. CATELY & CO., 

3360 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Employment. 


HE FRANKLIN Sewirnc MACHINE Co. want 
Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal a 
and expenses, or on commission. Address, wit 
stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, Sole Agents, box 302, 
Boston, Mass. 333-450 


]APRIL 26, 1862, 


Swords for Presentation. 


ne 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Nos, 550 AND 552 BroApwAy, NEw YORK, 
AND No. 79 RuE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF MILITARY WARES, 


Solicit the attention of Civic and Military Associa- 
tions, Commands on National or State service, Patri- 
otic Clubs and individuals to their large stock of 


RICH STAFF AND DRESS ARMY AWD 
NAVY SWOBDS. 

Their assortment includes the choicest 

BLADES OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
identical with those made for Wilkinson, of London, 
worn by the officers of the British Army, and most 
approved by experienced European authorities; the 
elegantly wrought 

Blades of Solingen on the Rhine, 

In fibre and finish the recognized modern type of the 
celebrated DAMASCUS STEEL; the excellent and ser- 
viceable 
BLADES OF COLLINS, OF HARTFORD, 


Besides those of other domestic fabricants. 

The mountings of these blades, in all cases executed 
within the establishment, will be found to comprise 
ul requisite styles of ornamentation, the scabbards 
being of Silver, Silver Gilt, Bronze, Plain or Fire 
Gilt, Silver-plated, Burnished Steel, Rich Leather, 
&:., with bands of Plain, Chased or Embossed Gilt, 
0: Solid Silver; the Grips and Guards of the same 
variety and material and finish, and of either regula- 
tion pattern or original design. Should an article of 

EXTRAORDINARY ELEGANCE, 


of a richness and costliness not represented in stock, 
be required for presentation, the capabilities of the 
establishment for the manufacture of the choicest 
works in gold and silver, and its general artistic re- 
sources are unusual guarantees of its satisfactory and 
speedy production. In answer to orders, designs and 
estimates will be promptly forwarded. 

Individuals purchasing Swords of TirrANy & Co. 
are informed that every blade is subjected to tests even 
more severe than those enjoined by Government, be- 
fore it is placed on sale—the testing block being in the 
establishment, and at the command of all who prefer 
immediate proof of the excellence of their swords, 

0000 


GENTS, COUNTRY MERCHANTS AND 
NEWSDEALERS.—RICKARDS’ MULTOMI- 
CROON, containing Stationery, Designs for Ladies’ 
and Chiidren’s wear, Recipes, a Gift of Jewellery. &c., 
&e, Agents can make more money by selling this 
Package than by any two Gift Packages ever offered 
for sale. Send stamp for Circular, and be convineed, 
8. C. RICKARDS & C®., 
3360 102 Nassau St., New York. 





DONE GONE! DONE GONE! 
. AND 
THE NEGLECTED PICTURE. 

Card Photographs of these remarkable Paintings 
published by KE. ANTHONY, 501 Broadway. 

No loyal Albym should be without them. Price 25 
ets. each, with printed description. Remittances may 
be in postage stamps, and the Pictures will be sent by 
mail prepaid, 336-280 


| A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


Mee 500 times, mailed on receipt of 
| rice. Five of different powers, $1. Ad- 
d-ess F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. = 0000 


s ‘OMETHING NEW—WANTED IN EVERY 
CDK) Famity.—Agents Wanted. Merchants and 
Dealers supplied. Circulars sent FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Samples, 25 cts. each. For terms. &c., 
inclose stamp. C. RICE & CO., Manfr’s Agents, N.Y. 
3360 
To Officers and Civilians. 
‘INGLE AND DOUBLE TELESCOPES of 
i) great power and ficld; very portable, suitable 
for Army and Navy Officers, Tourists, &c., &c. 
SV’ECTACLES of immense transparency, to im 
prove the sight of the old and young, together with 
every article a gee x to sight. 
SEMM INS & CO., Oculists—Opticians, 
(9}-Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—By inclosing stamp, Catalogue scut free. 








SMilitary Books.—D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pub 
lisher, Import r‘ and Bookseller of Military and 
Scientific Books, No, 192 Broadway, N.Y. Catalogues 





sent free by mail on application. 3570 
SENT BY EXPRESS 
EVERYWHERE. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. | 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 

e E MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 

P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt 
for $20 per dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of 
one dozen $20 fine Shirts. 

30 yds. New York Mills Muslin at 18 cts. peryd.$5 40 
3 92 








7 yards of fine Linen, at 56 cts. per yard......... 
Making and cutting. ....+..-++cecsceescercceecees 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 75 cts......... 1 75 
PrOfit. .ccccccccccccccccccccccocsccrscscecs esesee 2 YQ} 
Total ..cccecccccccccccccnccessessessesessees $20 00 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere. Theserules are 80 eaby 
to understand that any one can take their own mea 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Exprees Company on 
receipt of the goods, 

The Express Company have orders to allow all par- 
ties to examine the g s before paying for them. If 
the goods are not as represented, you are at liberty to 
return them. 

Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 


387 Broadway, up-stairs, 





Between White and Walker St«., New York 
7-390 
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